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Get  in  front  of  more  leads,  for  less  cost. 

Macromedia®  Breeze™  web  conferencing  makes  it  easy  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  marketing  budget.  With  support 
for  live  video,  audio,  and  high-impact  presentations,  Breeze  enables  you  to  communicate  persuasively  with  up  to 
2,500  prospects  online-without  the  expense  of  in-person  events.  And  instant,  no-hassle  access  through  any  web 
browser  makes  it  simple  for  people  to  attend  your  web  seminars  from  anywhere,  without  downloading  software. 

Learn  about  how  Breeze  can  help  you  generate  more  leads.  Go  to  www.macromedia.com/go/cmol. 
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It's  all  about  finding 
ways  of  identifying 


needs,  and  mapping 
those  needs  bade  to  our 
existing  processes." 


-Jordan  Colletta,  VP  of  Customer  Technology  Marketing 
for  UPS,  shown  here  with  VP  of  Customer  Information 
Management  Stu  Sutliff  (right) 
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We  know 


21  %  of  you  read  at  least  20 
magazines  regularly. 

30%  read  magazines  out 
of  curiosity.  ' 

And  17%  would  have  preferred 
reading  this  in  an  e-mail. 


At  Experian,  we  offer  clients  more  than  just  information.  We  go  deeper,  providing  consultative  expertise  to 
increase  the  return  on  your  marketing  investment  across  multiple  media  channels  worldwide.  By  connecting 
trends  and  tendencies  in  customer  preferences  and  behavior  to  your  products  and  campaigns,  we  can  show 
you  the  most  profitable  prospects  and  customers  to  target  —  as  well  as  how,  where  and  when  to  best  reach 
them.  And  for  the  83%  of  you  we  know  are  still  reading  this,  find  out  how  Experian  can  help  grow  your 
business  at  www.experianmarketingservices.com. 


/ 

experian' 


Delivering  local  insight,  globally. 

Information.  Data  Integrity.  Targeting.  Multichannel  Communication. 
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GREAT  ARTICLE  AND  comparison  ["Staying 
Power,"  October].  It  demonstrates  that 
there  is  no  one  program  for  retention  but 
that  the  key  is  people  follow-through.  You 
must  nurture  the  soft  stuff  like  emotions, 
enjoyment  and  intentions. 

As  a  frontline  leadership  coach,  I  preach  a 
retention  cycle  that  you  turn  like  Jim 
Collins'  "flywheel"  in  Good  to  Great.  Support 
from  partners  (internal  and  external) 
engages  associates  who  foster  customer 
engagement.  The  momentum  is  sustained  as 
those  engaged  customers  reengage  associ¬ 
ates  and  partners. 

GEORGE  REAVIS 

Founder 

Tba  nki  ngCustomers.com 

Working  Knowledge 

i  DOUBT  SERIOUSLY  that  your  "IT geeks," 
including  your  IT  executives,  will  know 
anything  about  Deming's  quality  control 
charting  or  Monte  Carlo  simulations  of  the 
Fourt-Woodlock  model  ["Failure  Is  an 
Option,"  October]. 

Their  computer  science  professors  might 
know,  but  that's  why  they  are  professors 
and  not  out  doing  real  IT.  If  this  truly  is 
important  to  a  CMO,  which  is  questionable, 
especially  with  regard  to  Monte  Carlo,  it's 
knowledge  he  should  have. 

ROBIN  F.  GOLDSMITH 

President 

Go  Pro  Management  Inc. 


Retention  Rules 


October's  feature  on  retention  drew  praise  for  its  emphasis  on  engag¬ 
ing  employees  emotionally.  Readers  also  continued  to  share  their 
thoughts  on  September's  innovation  issue. 


A  Question  of  Quality 

YOUR  WORDS  RING  VERY  TRUE  ["Ego  Sys¬ 
tems,"  September],  I  am  in  a  marketing  role 
and  finding  that  conventional  thinking 
around  marketing  excludes  the  quality 
piece.  It  does  seem  to  happen  over  and  over 
that  salespeople  are  dismissed  when  num¬ 
bers  are  poor,  without  any  thought  given  to 
the  model.  In  addition,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
sell  a  product  or  service  if  the  operation  is 
producing  a  poor  product  or  less-than-stellar 
outcomes.  Unfortunately,  many  companies 
still  believe  that  cooki e-cutter  approaches  to 
selling  and  advertising  are  appropriate  for 
all  markets.  That's  not  true!  True  evaluation 
of  market  dynamics  is  necessary  before 
developing  and  implementing  marketing 
strategies. 

JAMES  GUPTON 

Director,  Marketing  and  Business  Development 
Northern  Colorado  Rehabilitation  Hospital 

Making  the  Leap 

IT  SOUNDS  SO  NOUVEAU  to  say  that  cus¬ 
tomers  don't  know  what  they  want  ["What's 
the  Big  Idea?"  September],  However,  mar¬ 
keters  who  are  worth  their  salt  know  that 
customer  input  leads  to  product  insight. 
Savvy  marketers  know  how  to  ask  relevant 
questions  that  provide  the  insights  needed 
to  make  the  leap  to  product  innovation. 

While  the  idea  of  giving  customers  what 
they  want  before  they  want  it  is  captivating, 
the  bottom  line  is  this:  Thoughtful,  innova¬ 
tive  insight  still  has  to  be  based  on  customer 
input.  Otherwise,  the  process  is  all  smoke, 
mirrors  and  a  lot  of  guessing. 

CYNTHIA  COLDREN 
Managing  Partner 
ReThink  Marketing  LLC 


Thinking  Is  Overrated 

AN  UNDEVELOPED  IDEA,  no  matter  how 
great,  isn't  worth  much  ["Method,  Not  Mad¬ 
ness,"  September].  Innovators  get  praised 
for  great  ideas  and  unique  solutions,  but 
their  real  gift  is  not  out-oflthe-box  thinking. 
It's  their  rare  ability  to  breathe  life  into 
delicate  ideas. 

Without  recognizing  the  incredible  value 
in  the  ability  to  grow  an  idea,  we're  selling 
great  "innovators"  like  Puma's  Antonio 
Bertone  short. 

ERIK  T.  BJORNARD 

Di rector,  NewBusi ness  Development 

D&S Creative  Communications 
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ABOUT  IDG  International  Data  Group  (IDG),  the  leading 
global  provider  of  IT  media,  research,  conferences  and 
events,  informs  more  people  about  technology  than  any 
other  company  in  the  world.  Offering  the  widest  range  of 
media  options,  IDG  reaches  more  than  120  million  technol¬ 
ogy  buyers  in  85  countries  representing  95  percent  of 
worldwide  IT  spending.  IDG  publishes  more  than  300 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  85  countries,  led  by  the 
Computerworld,  Infoworld,  Macworld,  Network  World.  PC 
World  and  CIO  global  product  lines.  IDG  offers  online  users 
the  largest  network  of  technology-specific  sites  around  the 
world  through  IDG.net  ( www.idg.net ).  a  gateway  to  IDG's 
330  websites  powered  by  more  than  2,000  journalists 
reporting  from  every  continent  in  the  world.  IDG  also  pro¬ 
duces  168  technology-related  conferences  and  events,  and 
research  company  IDC  provides  global  market  intelligence, 
analysis  and  forecasts  in  43  countries. 
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If  you  want  to  be  smarter  about  your  company,  your  competitors  and  your  market,  talk  to  Biz360.  Our 
flagship  market  intelligence  solution,  Market360,  continuously  analyzes  global  news,  and  information  from 
print,  broadcast  and  online  sources  to  measure  your  marketing  effectiveness  and  find  the  issues  that  are 
important  to  you.  The  result  is  real-time  insight  you  and  every  other  decision  maker  in  your  company 
can  use  to  help  make  your  company  more  strategic,  more  competitive  and  more  profitable. 


Let  us  show  you  why  business  decision  makers  rely  on  the  real-time  insight  they  get 
from  Biz360.  Call  us  at  866.424.9360,  or  visit  www.biz360.com/cmomag. 
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from  the  editor 


Stand  and  Deliver 
aToplOList 


UR  FIRST  ANNUAL  CMO  PERSPECTIVES  CONFERENCE  is  now  in  the 
rearview  mirror.  How  to  summarize  two  days'  worth  of  informative  and 
insightful  speakers  representing  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  business?  Let 
me  share  my  list  of  Top  10  Conference  Take-Aways.  It's  not  Letterman,  but 
it'll  have  to  do. 


1 0.  Defining  the  essence  of  the  brand  is 
something  a  CMO  can't  delegate.  Our 

opening  speaker,  Charlotte  Beers,  former 
under  secretary  of  state  for  public  diplo¬ 
macy  and  public  affairs,  spoke  eloquently 
about  the  importance  of  brand  and  the 
CMO's  role  in  nurturing  it  (see  "Open  Dia¬ 
logue,"  Page  44). 

9.  In  uncertain  times,  people  look  for 
touchstones  of  trust.  But  trust  cannot  be 
bought;  it  must  be  earned.  Dean  Barrett, 
senior  VP  of  global  marketing  for  McDon¬ 
ald's,  offered  that  McNugget  in  the  context 
of  the  company's  efforts  to  redefine  its 
global  brand. 

8.  The  "CEO's  CMO"  has  three  primary 
traits:  Know  the  value  chain;  be  a  disrup¬ 
tive  innovator;  and  speak  the  CEO's  lan¬ 
guage.  Carter  Cast,  president  of  Wal-Mart 's 
online  business,  explained  that  these  quali¬ 
ties  help  set  the  great  CMOs  apart  from  the 
simply  good  ones. 

7.  The  CMO  also  must  be  conversant  in 
the  language  of  IT.  This  call  to  action  came 
from  a  speaker  who  oversees  both  market¬ 
ing  and  IT:  Tom  O'Toole,  Global  Hyatt's 
senior  VP  of  strategy  and  systems.  As  the 
distinctions  between  the  two  functions 
become  increasingly  arbitrary,  O'Toole 
reasoned,  it's  critical  that  the  CMO  under¬ 


stand  basic  technology  concepts. 

6.  But  don't  let  technology  drive  your 
marketing  programs.  Both  O'Toole  and  a 
panel  that  discussed  emerging  technology 
cautioned  attendees  that  CMOs  must  use 
technology  as  an  enabler,  not  as  a  solution 
to  an  ill-defined  problem. 

5.  Do  things  before  the  bureaucracy 
inside  your  company  kills  them.  Steve  Hay¬ 
den,  the  vice  chairman  of  Ogilvy  &  Mather 
Worldwide,  provided  this  bit  of  agency 
wisdom  during  a  case  study  with  Silvia 
Lagnado,  Dove's  global  brand  director,  on 
the  Dove  "Real  Beauty"  campaign.  There 
was  plenty  of  early  resistance  inside 
Unilever  about  the  initiative,  but  the  pro¬ 
ponents  pushed  on,  and  the  campaign  was 
a  rousing  success. 

4.  Focus  inside  the  box.  To  build  a 
robust  marketing  organization,  CMOs 
must  invest  in  internal  functions  such  as 
marketing  operations  and  performance 
measurement,  according  to  Rich  Vancil, 
vice  president  of  IDC's  CMO  Advisory 
Research  service.  Vancil  was  referring 
specifically  to  high-tech  companies,  but 
his  message  applies  across  all  sectors. 

3.  Everything  communicates— and 
everyone  contributes  to  the  success  of  a 
brand.  This  point  by  Spence  Kramer,  vice 


president  of  marketing  for  the  fledgling 
Virgin  America  airline  (CMO  Snapshot, 
Page  16),  underscores  the  need  for  every¬ 
one  in  a  company  to  be  immersed  in  the 
brand  message  you're  trying  to  convey. 

2.  Innovation  is  a  creative  process  that 
must  involve  all  business  units  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Diane  Gulyas,  DuPont's  chief  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  officer,  spoke  in  her 
closing  keynote  on  the  role  that  marketing 
and  other  functions  play  in  this  B2B  giant's 
steady  stream  of  innovation.  Such  creativ¬ 
ity,  she  added,  requires  structure. 

1 .  It's  not  what  you  say,  it's  what  your 
customers  hear.  Beers  set  the  tone  for  the 
conference  with  this  comment  during  her 
opening  keynote.  A  simple  message,  but 
one  that  CMOs  often  forget. 

If  you  attended  the  conference,  how  do 
your  take-aways  match  up  with  mine?  If 
you  missed  it,  I  hope  this  list  inspires  you 
to  attend  next  year's  event. 


ROB  O'REGAN,  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 
roregan@cxo.com 
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Detach  this  card  and  mail  today. 


Stay  one  step  ahead. 

□  YES,  send  me  a  complimentary  subscription  of  Deliver?  so  I  can  maximize  my  marketing  efforts  with  mail! 

Please  print  clearly. 

Name _ 

Title _ Company  Name _ 

Address  _ 

City _ State _ ZIP  Code™ _ 

E-mail  Address _ 

We’d  like  to  know  more  about  you. 

What  is  your  company’s  primary  advertising  objective? 

□  Increase  sales  □  Generate  leads  □ 

□  Build  brand  awareness  □  Improve  customer  loyalty 

What  mediums  do  you  currently  use  for  advertising? 

□  Magazine  □  Internet  □ 

□  Television  □  Direct  Mail  □ 

What  is  your  role  in  your  company/department? 

□  Advertising  □  Marketing  □ 

□  Sales  □  Strategic  Planning  □ 

Your  information  is  protected  by  our  privacy  policies.  See  usps.com  for  details. 
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Introducing  Deliver *  magazine.  Deliver  explores  and  promotes  the  latest  business 
strategies,  marketing  trends,  ideas  and  thinking  that  are  shaping  the  direct  marketing 
industry  today.  It’s  a  magazine  that  helps  keep  you  one  step  ahead.  To  get  your  copy,  visit 
usps.com/getdeliver  or  simply  return  the  Business  Reply  Card™ 


a  magazine  for  marketers 


MORE  SEARCH  ENGINE  MARKETING  +  OPTIMIZATION  SERVICES 


•  NATURAL  SEARCH  ENGINE  OPTIMIZATION 

•  PAID  SEARCH  STRATEGIES  +  MANAGEMENT 

•  CONTENT  DEVELOPMENT  +  LINK  POPULARITY  SERVICES 

•  INTERNATIONAL  +  LOCAL  SEARCH  PROMOTION 

•  ROI TRAX™  CONVERSION  TRACKING  ANALYTICS 

•  SEARCH  MARKET  RESEARCH  +  PR  OPTIMIZATION 


WHAT  DOES  More  MEAN? 

A  thousand  companies  will  tell  you  that  they  will  get  your  company's  website  higher  in  search  engine 
results  and  effectively  manage  your  pay-per-click  campaign.  Why  choose  Oneupweb  over  another? 
Because  you  can't  afford  a  flop.  Because  your  campaign  needs  to  work  and  you  need  someone  with  a 
track  record  of  trustworthy  results  and  best  practices.  Someone  like  Oneupweb. 

AFTER  A  DECADE  OF  EXPERIENCE, 

Oneupweb  has  been  named,  "ClickZ's  Best  Search  Engine  Marketing"  firm  and  BtoB  Magazine's  Who's 
Who  in  Search.  We've  won  these  awards  more  often  than  anyone  in  our  industry.  Our  CEO  has  been 
named  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year  by  Ernst  &  Young  and  a  Leader  &  Innovator  by  Lawrence  Tech  University. 
The  work  that  won  those  awards  has  also  earned  the  trust  of  some  of  the  world's  biggest  brands. 

So  relax  and  call  us.  We'll  talk  about  what  More  means  for  you. 


Mor e.  It’s  What  We  Dor  |  F  oneuP>web 

877.568.7477  +  www.oneupweb.com/more 


INTEGRATED  SEARCH  ENGINE  OPTIMIZATION  +  MARKETING 
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EDITED  BY  ELAINE  M.  CUMMINGS 


Loud  and  Clear 

What  you  want  to  hear,  when  you  want  to  hear  it.  Podcast¬ 
ing— the  publishing  of  audio  content  via  the  Internet  for  auto¬ 
mated  or  manual  download  to  portable  audio  devices  and 
personal  computers— has  taken  the  world  by  storm,  and  savvy 
marketers  are  not  only  listening  closely  but  also  getting  in  on  the 
act  with  sponsored  broadcasts,  commercials,  cleverly  interwoven 
product  mentions  and  name-dropping  galore. 

An  online  method  redolent  of  the  sort  of  digital  empowerment  seen  in  the  early 
days  of  blogging,  podcasting  was  first  widely  embraced  by  independent  producers 
looking  for  an  affordable  means  for  their  voices  to  be  heard.  It  has  since  moved 
conspicuously  mainstream  as  traditional  broadcasters  have  adopted  the  format  to 
increase  the  range  of  syndicated  programming  and  provide  "whenever  you  want 
it"  availability  to  listeners.  And  since  podcasts  must  be  either  subscribed  to  and 
accessed  using  aggregator  software  or  downloaded  manually,  marketers  are 
being  presented  with  a  targeted  distribution  list  model  for  a  tighter  ren¬ 
dition  of  the  audio  marketing  typically  found  on  radio.  Even  better, 
subscribers  may  well  be  regarded  as  regular  listeners— perfectly 
susceptible  to  multiple  touches  that  can  be  leveraged  over  time. 

But  while  podcasting  can  give  everyone  a  voice— not  all  podcasts 
are  created  equal,  and  these  days  just  about  anyone  who  has  a  com¬ 
puter  and  a  microphone  can  make  a  recording  and  find  a  home  for  his 
messaging  (something  worthwhile  to  say  is  optional)— podcasters  hoping 
to  make  it  into  the  ears  of  listeners  are  still  faced  with  a  variety  of  challenges. 

The  control  of  playback  that  prerecorded  content  supports  is  a  double-edged 
sword:  Playback  can  be  easily  paused  by  those  not  willing  to  be  interrupted, 
but  content  can  just  as  easily  be  passed  over  to  accommodate  a  lack  of  time  or 
interest.  Marketers  who  early  on  adopted  the  new  medium  are  reaping  the 
benefits,  but  the  potential  exists  for  the  same  credibility  shakeout  suffered  by 
bloggers  to  repeat  itself  as  the  format  grows  in  popularity  and  the  authenticity 
of  content  and  other  associated  messaging  becomes  questionable. 

With  prices  on  portable  devices  dropping,  and  the  recent  introduction  of  cell 
phones  featuring  integrated  MP3  players  and  "podcatching"  software,  one  thing 
is  certain:  we'll  be  hearing  from  podcasters  for  some  time  to  come. 

-M.L.  Hartman 


More  than 

6  million  portable 
MP3  player  owners  have 
downloaded  podcaStS;  and 
Apple,  the  maker  of  the  iPod  digital 
music  player  that  lent  podcasting  a 
portion  of  its  name,  reports 
15,000  podcasts  are  avail¬ 
able  through  its  iTunes 
Music  Store. 

SOURCE:  The  Pew  internet  & 

American  Life  Project; 

Apple 
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Ci'.;.'9>v'  We  all  measure,  but  we  often  measure  the  wrong  things.  Measurement  is  not  about  activities  or  intangibles;  it  is— 
and  should  be— centered  around  an  activity's  contribution  to  profitability. 


I  N  N  O  V  A  T  I  O  N 

1 0  Ways  to  Be  More  Creative 

Children  don't  instinctively  think  that  there's 
only  one  "right  answer";  they  learn  that  over  time. 
According  to  Marsha  Lindsay,  president  and  CEO  of 
brand  strategy  and  development  firm  Lindsay,  Stone 
&  Briggs,  as  we  get  older,  we  forget  to  explore,  experi¬ 
ment,  take  risks,  think  metaphorically  and  accept 
ambiguity.  Creativity-killing  incrementalism  becomes 
wired  into  our  metrics,  woven  into  our  management 
processes  and  baked  into  our  compensation  criteria. 

The  good  news,  she  says,  is  that  everyone  can 
learn  to  become  more  creative,  and  every  organiza¬ 
tion  can  take  steps  to  become  more  innovative.  To  do 
so,  each  of  us  must  tap  into  those  creative  impulses 
that  we've  been  suppressing  since  we  were  5.  Here 
are  1 0  ways  to  get  your  creative  juices  flowing: 

1 .  EAT  PASTE.  Practice  using  all  your  senses  to  solve 
problems. 

2.  RUN  WITH  SCISSORS.  A  sense  of  urgency  may  be 
just  what  you  need  to  get  things  done. 

3.  DON'T  SIT  STILL.  Explore  new  environments.  Get 
out  of  the  office. 

4  COLOR  OUTSIDE  THE  LINES.  Look  for  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  white  spaces. 

5.  QUESTION  everything.  Ask  why,  over  and  over 
and  over. 

6.  PLAY  WITH  MATCHES.  Take  a  risk.  You  might  be 
surprised. 

7.  FOLLOW  YOUR  WHIM.  Allow  yourself  to  redis¬ 
cover  wonder. 

8  GET  LOST  IN  YOUR  IMAGINATION.  When  you 
stretch  yourself,  there's  no  limit  to  what  you  can  do. 

9.  PLAY  GAMES.  Letyourself  laugh  so  hard  milk 
comes  outyour  nose. 

10.  TAKE  NAPS.  Rest  more  so  you  can  think  fresh 

thoughts.  -Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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of  consumers 
feel  they  always 
seem  to  be  doing 
more  than  one  thing 
at  a  time. 


SOURCE:  Yankelovich 
Monitor 


agree  that 
no  matter  how  hard 
they  try,  they  never 
seem  to  have 
enough  time  to  get 
everything  done. 


SOURCE:  Yankelovich 
Marketing  Resistance  Survey 


report  less 
enjoyable  shopping 
experiences  because 
of  all  the  pressure 


SOURCE:  Yankelovich 
Marketing  Resistance  Survey 


CONSUMER  TRENDS 


'Tis  the  Season? 


Competitive  pressures  have  long 
caused  marketers  to  display  plastic 
Santas  and  party  dresses  months 
before  the  holiday  season  really 
kicks  off.  But  a  2005  study  indi¬ 
cates  that  consumers  may  push 
back  in  the  coming  years. 

"People  are  increasingly  resisting 
being  forced  into  the  wrong  pace," 
said  Ann  Clurman,  a  senior  partner 
at  Yankelovich,  the  marketing  con¬ 
sultancy  that  conducted  the  sur¬ 
vey.  "You  want  to  buy  a  bathing 
suit  in  July  and  it's  all  about  cash- 
mere,"  she  says.  "Why  can't  you 
buy  a  bathing  suit  in  July?" 

The  survey  did  not  directly 
ask  consumers  their  thoughts 
on  seasonal  merchandise. 

Instead,  it  asked  respondents 
about  time  pressures  they  expe¬ 
rience  in  their  daily  lives — a  fac¬ 
tor  Yankelovich  says  will  affect 
views  of  the  marketplace. 

"We  call  it  season  treason," 
Clurman  said.  "Consumers  are 
being  force-fed  a  calendar  and 
schedule.  What  marketers  will 
tell  you  is.  Well,  that's  the  way 
we  do  business.'  But  that's  no 
longer  acceptable." 

Clurman  notes  that  several 
stores  have  eased  into  the  idea 
of  not  fiddling  around  with  the 


seasons.  Banana  Republic,  for 
instance,  rolled  out  its  fall  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  message  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  "enjoy  summer"  but  to 
"anticipate  fall."  The  Container 
Store  issued  postcards  to  alert  con¬ 
sumers  that  its  holiday  gift  wrap 
would  be  available  in  November. 
Despite  those  small  strides, 
Clurman  thinks  that  marketers, 
petrified  of  competition,  will 
adhere  to  the  status  quo  mentality 
that  earlier  is  better.  ~C.G.  Lynch 
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Never  be  afraid 
to  t  ry  some¬ 
thing  new. 
Remember, 
amateurs  built 
the  Ark; 
orofessionals 
milt  the  JJ 
Titanic. 

-AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 
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"Building  a  stronger  brand  requires  a  firm 
foundation  of  knowledge  about  the  nature 
of  the  brand.  Landor's  Brand  Engagement 
program  enabled  us  to  really  see  where  we 
were  and  where  we  could  go  next." 

-Michael  Capiraso, 

Vice  President,  Executive  Creative  Director, 

National  Football  League 

How  do  you  take  an  incredibly  strong  brand  and  make 
it  even  stronger?  For  the  NFL,  the  answer  lay  with  every 
employee  within  the  League.  Landor  helped  the  NFL  identify 
its  employees  as  key  image  drivers  of  the  brand.  Both  those 
who  interact  directly  with  the  public  and  those  behind  the 
scenes  wield  often-unrecognized  influence. 

Landor’s  Brand  Engagement  program  uses  a  Customer  Journey 
framework  to  identify  every  point  of  touch  with  a  brand.  This 
helps  all  employees  see  how  their  actions  affect  the  brand 
experience.  As  a  result,  brand  strategy  can  be  translated 
into  actionable  and  effective  “on-brand”  behaviors. 

During  the  2005  off-season,  Landor  led  League  employees 
through  a  series  of  customized  and  highly  interactive  work 
sessions.  With  activities  that  were  practical  and  tangible, 
they  learned  how  the  NFL  brand  is  more  than  a  logo:  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  their  strategic  business  initiatives  and 
their  everyday  decision-making. 

Program  participants  at  every  level  reacted  enthusiastically 
to  these  new  insights.  With  this  momentum,  the  NFL  has 
found  itself  in  a  stronger  position,  one  where  its  brand  values 
resonate  throughout  the  organization,  helping  it  deliver  even 
more  effectively  to  both  its  business  partners  and  its  incredible 
fan  base. 


Every  marketing  exec  needs  a 


Here’s  yours. 


Subscribe  to  CMO  -  FREE.  And  spice  up  your  marketing  mix. 

Want  to  learn  how  to  sell  your  vision  up,  down,  across  your  organization?  Orchestrate  your 
diverse  mix  of  branding,  advertising,  research,  analytics,  and  CRM  activities?  Be  the  first  to  know 
about  breakthrough  ideas  in  marketing?  Or  find  out  how  to  tap  technology  to  rein  in  customers 
and  pull  away  from  the  competition?  Then  go  to  www.cmomagazine.com/subscribe/HA304  and 
complete  an  online  application  right  now.  It’s  fast.  It’s  easy.  It’s  free.  And  it’s  hot. 


**?$  Effective  brand  communications  are  based  on  time-tested  principles— creativity,  positioning,  placement  and  so  on 


but  it  is  vital  to  remember  that  the  outcome  is  all  that  matters. 
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cent  of  U.S.  consumers  surveyed 
thought  of  Colonel  Sanders  as 
the  restaurant's  brand  sales¬ 
man — more  concerned  with 
profits  than  cooking  chicken.  So 
Muscogave  the  colonel  a  red 
apron  to  place  a  higher  emphasis 
on  the  food  rather  than  the 
brand  itself. 

Along  with  other  changes, 
the  new  logo  can  be  found  at 
some  select  restaurant  locations. 
The  new  Colonel  was  used  at 
KFC's  pilot  store  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  last  April  and  will  be  added 
to  six  test  stores  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  not  yet  field-tested  the 
logo  in  print,  creative  or  packag¬ 
ing  initiatives.  According  to 
Musco,  initial  customer  reaction 
to  the  redesign  has  been  upbeat. 
"They  say  things  like,  'He  looks 
healthier/"  says  Musco.  "That's  a 
big  deal  for  a  fried  chicken 
chain."  ~C.G.  Lynch 


KFC's  Colonel  Sanders  was 
redesigned  for  a  friendlier 
image. 


TRAVEL 


Location,  Location... Price 


BRANDING 

KFC's  New  Recipe 
for  Success 


A  patron  entering  a  fast-food 

restaurant  doesn't  want  to  be 
greeted  by  an  old  man  with  a 
sharp  face  and  a  funny  white 
suit.  Or  so  says  Tre  Musco,  chief 
creative  officer  and  CEO  of  the 
San  Francisco-based  brand¬ 
imaging  agency  Tesser,  the  com¬ 
pany  tasked  with  giving 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken's 
Colonel  Sanders  a  facelift.  The 
project,  part  of  KFC's  effort  to 
revamp  its  image,  began  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  2004.  Musco  and  his  com¬ 
pany  of  12  employees  sketched 
and  designed  some  250  new  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  colonel.  "Some 
were  very  abstract,"  said  Musco. 
"Some  were  modern.  Some  were 
land  of  retro.  We  wanted  to  keep 


the  brand's  heritage,  but  we 
wanted  to  update  it  for  a  mod¬ 
ern  audience." 

The  current  caricature  of  the 
colonel  is  based  on  the  65-year- 
old  visage  of  the  late  Harland 
Sanders,  who  started  the  fran¬ 
chise  in  the  1950s  with  Si 05. 
The  design,  still  present  in  the 
majority  of  restaurants,  shows 
his  pointy  and  pale  face.  In  the 
new  version,  designers  have 
added  flesh  tones  to  make  for  a 
lcinder,  gentler  colonel.  'We 
wanted  to  give  him  a  more 
organic  feel,"  Musco  says.  "With 
soft  flowing  curves,  he  looks 
friendlier." 

Studies  conducted  by  KFC  a 
few  years  ago  found  that  75  per¬ 


Travel  customers  are  using  the  internet 

to  make  flight  and  hotel  arrangements;  how¬ 
ever,  Internet  flight  check-in  is  far  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  the  hotel  kiosk  check-in.  According  to 
Accenture's  US  Travel  Survey,  conducted  in 

2005,  almost  three- 
quarters  (71  percent) 
of  respondents  use 
online  booking  as 
their  primary  method 
for  scheduling  airline 
travel. To  reach  their 
destination,  travelers 
are  far  more  likely  to 
use  Internet  flight 
check-in  than  hotel 
kiosk  check-in  (60 


percent  versus  7  percent).  Among  those  using 
airport  kiosks,  most  find  it  more  convenient 
than  checking  in  with  an  agent;  those  who 
have  not  used  the  self-service  kiosks  appear  to 
prefer  a  live  agent. 

In  addition,  hotels  are  not  leveraging  their 
customer  profiles  in  consumers'  eyes.  Almost 
half  (45  percent)  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  their  preferred  hotel  rarely  recognizes 
them  as  a  frequent  customer— or  if  it  does,  it 
does  not  offer  any  special  service  as  a  result. 
Other  key  findings: 

■  Airline  travel  is  strong  and  is  expected  to 
increase  in  the  near  future. 

■  More  than  one-third  of  respondents  expect 
to  increase  their  travel  in  the  next  six  months. 
Almost  all  respondents  expect  to  travel  within 


the  United  States,  with  Chicago  being  the  pri¬ 
mary  destination  for  most. 

■  Convenient  scheduling  is  the  top  influencer 
in  choice  of  airline. 

■  The  use  of  low-cost  carriers  is  growing. 

■  Almost  three-quarters  (72  percent)  of 
respondents  expect  low-cost  air  carrier  usage 
to  increase  or  remain  the  same  in  the  next  six 
months.  More  than  three-quarters  would 
increase  usage  if  there  were  more  flights  into 
main  airports. 

■  Low-cost  airlines  are  used  more  for  personal 
travel  (27  percent)  than  for  business  travel 
(14  percent). 

■  Proximity  to  business  meetings  or  events  is 
the  top  influencer  in  choice  of  hotel. 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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m  a  brand  known  for  quality . 


Visit  hallmarkchanneladsales.com 

ft  2005  Ciown  Media  United  States,  LtC  All  Rights  Resented. 


The  largest  producer  of 
original  movies  and 
mini-series  in  cable . 
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Where  success  stories  come  to  life 


ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


Smarter  TV  Media  Can  Be  Made  Simple — Again 


in  television  advertising? 
A  captive  audience  spread 
across  a  mere  trio  of  networks:  NBC,  ABC  or  CBS.  All  advertisers  had 
to  do  was  pick  a  time  slot.  Cars  were  advertised  during  prime  time. 
Detergent  commercials  with  “the  soaps.”  And  cereal  ads  monopo¬ 
lized  Saturday  morning  timeslots. 

But  television  media  planning  just  isn’t  that  simple  anymore. 


According  to  Nielsen  Media  Research,  the  average 
household  has  more  than  90  television  channels,  with 
exponentially  more  program  choices.  The  nuances  of 
niche  audience  appeal  for  these  can  be  mind-bog¬ 
gling.  And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  captive  audi¬ 
ence.  Channel  surfing  is  the  norm,  and  time-shifting 
technology,  such  as  TiVo,  continues 
to  threaten  viewer  connection.  Of 
course,  there’s  also  the  endless  stream 
of  entertainment  innovations  (such 
as  the  Internet  and  video  games)  and 
movie  rental  options  (like 
Blockbuster  and  Netflix) — all  of 
which  have  chipped  away  at  the  time 
viewers  otherwise  might  spend 
watching  television. 

Slowly,  quietly,  there’s  been  a  shift 
in  power.  “The  power  of  education 
and  persuasion  used  to  be  in  the 


hands  of  the  advertiser  or  the  network,”  says  Dr. 
Robert  Passikoff,  CEO  of  Brand  Keys,  an  NYC-based 
brand  and  customer  loyalty  research  consultancy. 
“Now  the  consumer  is  in  control,  and  it’s  harder  to  tar¬ 
get  who  and  where  an  audience  is.” 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  concurs,  reporting  that 
advertisers  can’t  force  consumers  to 
view  advertisements  (Big  Bets  for  the 
US  Cable  Industry,  2005).  It’s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  promoting  advertising  as  cre¬ 
ative  content  that  consumers  choose 
to  watch. 

In  the  end,  marketing  executives 
simply  can’t  afford  to  mess  up. 
Production  of  a  “typical”  30-second 
spot  can  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  And  if  that  commercial  runs 
during  the  Super  Bowl,  it  can  cost  more 
than  $2  million. 
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When  it  comes  to  the  big 
bucks  being  shelled  out  for 
television  advertising,  "gut" 
just  doesn't  cut  it. 


Are  marketing  executives  making  the 
right  television  media  investments?  They 
certainly  can  if  they  focus  solely  on  getting 
the  right  response  from  the  right  audience. 

By  The  Numbers 

“When  it  comes  to  TV  advertising,  our  rat¬ 
ings  information  is  used  as  a  currency,”  says 
Matt  Tatham,  director  of  marketing  and 
communications  at  NYC-based  Nielsen 
Media  Research,  the  leading  provider  of  tel¬ 
evision  audience  measurement  and  adver¬ 
tising  information  services.  Obviously, 
marketing  executives  must  narrowly  target 
their  audience,  leveraging  the  best  channel, 
program  and  timeslot  to  most  effectively 
deliver  their  message  and  realize  a  positive 
return  on  advertising  investments. 

Senior  marketers  typically  rely  on  key 
numbers-demographics,  reach  and  fre- 
quency-to  make  those  decisions.  The  most 


popular  source  for  television  ratings  data  is 
from  Nielsen  Media  Research’s  People  Meter. 
“The  meter  measures  two  things:  what  pro¬ 
gram  or  channel  is  being  tuned  in,  and  who 
is  watching,”  says  Tatham.  “By  using  ran¬ 
domly  selected  samples,  Nielsen  can  make 
demographic  projections  regarding  the 
entire  population  using  the  People  Meter 
both  nationally  and  in  top-local  markets.” 

Nielsen  gathers  and  maintains  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  source  and  time  of  telecast  for 


television  programs.  This  information  is 
combined  with  source  tuning  data  from 
sample  homes,  Tatham  explains,  enabling 
Nielsen  to  credit  audiences  to  specific  pro¬ 
grams.  Specifically  “who”  is  watching  is 
measured  through  the  People  Meter,  where 
each  family  member  is  assigned  a  personal 
viewing  button  relating  to  their  age  and  gen¬ 
der.  All  of  this  data  can  help  advertisers  make 
the  right  media  buys. 

Today,  the  need  for  reliable  data  is  even 
more  crucial.  Emerging  technology  presents 
huge  unknowns  for  advertisers.  Viewers  sim¬ 
ply  have  more  options-especially  when  it 
comes  to  the  much  coveted  “male/ 1 8-34”  seg¬ 
ment.  The  addictive  nature  of  Internet  surfing 
and  video  gaming  entertainment  is  moving 
viewers  away  from  prime  time  television,  and 
online  advertising  is  “stealing”  media  dollars 
from  their  TV  advertising  budgets. 

Moreover,  Video  On  Demand  (VOD)  has 
put  its  stake  in  the  ground,  already  being 
used  in  25  percent  of  households.  “Right 
now,  time-shifting  [such  as  DVRs  and  TiVo] 
is  scaring  advertisers,”  says  Tatham.  “This 
emerging  technology  allows  viewers  to  skip 
commercials,  lessens  ‘appointment  viewing,’ 
and  threatens  the  impact  of  advertising.” 

It’s  not  surprising  that  advertisers  are 
looking  for  new  metrics.  They  need  to  “track 
eyeballs”  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  penetration  they’re  really  paying  for, 
explains  Tatham.  As  a  result,  Nielsen  is 
rolling-out  A/P  (Active-Passive)  Meters,  a 
complement  to  the  People  Meter.  These 
meters  track  time-shifting  in  television  view- 


TV  ADVERTISING  INNOVATION: 

What’s  On  the  Horizon 

There  are  great  innovations  on  the  horizon  that  can  enhance  television  adver¬ 
tising  success.  In  a  PricewaterhouseCoopers  survey,  Big  Bets  for  the  US 
Cable  Industry,  2005,  the  firm  identifies  a  number  of  key  areas  for  marketing 
executives  to  explore: 

Personalization.  “As  content  distribution  becomes  digital,  new  technologies  are 
reshaping  consumer  behavior  as  to  how,  when,  where  and  on  what  device  they 
access  content.”  When  it  comes  to  commercial  consumption,  viewers  are 
increasingly  in  the  driver’s  seat  and  advertisers  must  adapt. 

Niche  Advertising.  Through  creative  new  packaging  of  on-demand  programs 
around  specific  themes,  celebrities  and  genres,  advertisers  can  target  mes¬ 
sages  to  niche  audiences.  So  despite  skeptical  interest  by  advertisers,  “the 
on-demand  platform  promises  more  effective  advertising,  by  making  it  tar¬ 
geted.”  Additionally,  advertisers  will  have  access  to  more  “accurate  and 
detailed”  usage  data. 

Googling  TV.  Advertisers  need  to  “re-think  TV  advertising  in  terms  of  the 
Google  paid-search  model  in  which  pay  for  performance  becomes  the  norm 
[advertisers  pay  only  when  viewers  watch].”  This  pricing  model  is  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  because  consumers  choose  to  view  a  themed  collection, 
which  means  advertisers  will  “find  audiences  more  inclined  to  purchase  their 
products  and  services.” 
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The  Global  TV  Network  Market  is  $174  Billion 

2005  estimate  for  global  network  advertising  is  about  $103  billion 

($  Billions) 
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ing  through  “inserted  codes”  that  act  like 
digital  fingerprints.  Broadcasters  and  net¬ 
works  have  already  begun  inserting  these 
unique  identifying  video  and  audio  codes 
into  their  programming  so  the  A/P  Meters 
can  identify  the  show  and  time  viewed. 
Nielsen  will  be  reporting  ratings  on  these 
time-shifted  shows  nationally  in  early  2006. 
Nielsen  is  also  working  with  TiVo  to  better 
understand  which  features-such  as  fast  for¬ 
warding-viewers  are  using  as  part  of  their 
time-shifting  experience. 

Thus,  television  penetration  statistics  are 
changing  with  the  times. 

It’s  All  About  The  Brand 

But  there’s  much  more  to  the  television 
advertising  equation  than  simple  numbers, 
contends  Brand  Key’s  Passikoff. 

With  numbers  alone,  media  planners  can 
quickly  narrow  the  playing  field.  But  they’ll 
still  end  up  with  many  more  channel  and 
program  options  than  are  fiscally  feasible.  So 
they  often  rely  on  their  gut  to  make  final 
decisions.  When  it  comes  to  the  big  bucks 
being  shelled  out  for  television  advertising, 
Passikoff  says, “gut”  just  doesn’t  cut  it. 

Passikoff  fears  that  media  planning  is 
typically  based  on  “excellent  answers  to 
meaningless  questions.”  They  may  know 
how  many  viewers  are  going  to  tune  in  and 
where  those  viewers  are  located.  But  what 
does  that  really  tell  a  savvy  marketer?  It’s  the 
emotion  that’s  missing.  Marketing  execu¬ 
tives  need  to  remember  that  numbers  are 
purely  rational.  Passikoff  claims,  “Seventy 
percent  of  consumer  input  is  articulated  on 
an  emotion  level.”  He  recommends  that 
media  planners  “fuse  the  rational  and  emo¬ 
tional  triggers”  for  more  successful  advertis¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  emotional  than 
a  consumer’s  reaction  to  brand  values. 

“Advertising  must  be  about  the  brand,” 
maintains  Passikoff.  “Not  just  awareness  of, 
but  appreciation  for  the  brand.”  He’s  talking 
about  a  completely  different  advertising  effi¬ 


ciency  equation  that  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  positive  impact  on  brand.  Of  the 
consumers  that  become  aware  of  the  brand, 
how  many  come  away  with  a  positive 
impression  of  the  brand?  Of  those  that  think 
positively  of  the  brand,  how  many  have  an 
increased  propensity  to  buy?  How  many 
indicate  positive  behavior  toward  the  brand? 
“When  you  start  talking  this  way,  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  great  advertising,”  declares 
Passikoff. 

“Virtually  100  percent  of  advertisers  that 
engage  brand  reinforcement  win  over  the 
competition,”  says  Passikoff.  “Still  brand  val¬ 
ues  are  virtually  ignored  when  it  comes  to 
media  planning,  and  decisions  are  made  that 
are  clearly  inappropriate  for  the  brand.” 

Think  about  it  this  way:  A  commercial 
that  showcases  environmentally-safe  clean¬ 
ing  products  is  destined  to  achieve  greater 
results  if  aired  during  a  National  Geographic 
special  about  pollution  than  it  would  during 
news  coverage  of  a  sporting  event. 

Advertisers  need  to  examine  brand  val¬ 
ues  associated  with  specific  channels  and 
programs  in  order  to  make  smart  media 
buys.  But  it’s  not  always  cut  and  dry.  Mainly 


because  it’s  hard  to  differentiate  between  two 
“rationally  equivalent”  options:  for  example, 
20/20  vs.  60  Minutes  or  Bravo  vs.  Discovery. 
Often,  show  promoters  spend  more  time 
and  money  developing  brand  values  for 
their  program  than  do  the  networks. 
Consider  the  inherent  attitudes  toward 
Friends  vs.  Married  with  Children,  suggests 
Passikoff.  In  this  case,  advertisers  can  easily 
identify  which  show  more  closely  reflects 
their  own  brand  values.  “In  contrast,  stations 
tend  to  flail  at  establishing  real  values,”  he 
adds. “Media  planners  maybe  able  to  articu¬ 
late  the  values  of  Nickelodeon;  but  may  not 
when  it  comes  to  Bravo  and  Discovery.” 

Marketing  executives  who  take  the  time 
to  understand  their  brand  values  and  select  a 
spot  based  on  how  their  values  fit  with  those 
of  the  show  or  channel  will  ultimately  reap 
the  rewards.  Brand  values  that  resonate  will 
inevitably  be  perceived  more  positively  and 
thus  increase  the  desire  to  buy  a  product. 

“The  aim  of  advertising  should  be  brand 
consonance,”  says  Passikoff.  “It  will  result  in 
more  positive  attention  and  ultimately 
brand  strength.”  Isn’t  that  the  end  goal  of  any 
advertising  initiative?  • 
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We  know  how  your  clients  get 
if  you  don’t  show  up  with  new  toys. 


How  about  a  few  bright,  shiny,  new  playthings  from  DIRECTV’S  interactive  toy  box?  Innovative  options  like 
DIRECTV  Active1, M  Static  and  Dynamic  Ad  Unit  opportunities,  Showcases  and  Mix  Channels.  It’s  new  technologies 
like  these  that  demonstrate  you  have  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  things  to  come.  Dangle  them  in  front  of  your 
clients  and  they’re  sure  to  smile. 

For  advertiser  sales  inquiries,  contact  Bob  Riordan  (212)  556-8534  or  robert.riordan@fox.com. 


DIRECTV  ACTIVE™  DYNAMIC  AD  UNIT  DIRECTV®  DVR  SHOWCASE 


DIRECTV* 
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SPOTLIGHT 

The  New  30-Second  Spot 

A  Launching  Pad  for  Interactive  TV 


IAAAPIIUE  RFIAIP  API  F t0  enga§e  television  audiences  °n  a 

IVIHQIIiL  DLIIiU  HOLE  deeper  level,  leverage  the  “call  to 

action”  mechanisms  that  work  so  well  in  print  advertising,  or 
simply  make  commercials  more  personal  for  viewers. 

Interactive  television  can  help  marketers  do  all  of  that,  and  more. 


Just  when  marketing  executives  started  to  fear  that 
time-shifting  and  other  industry  innovations  would  lead 
to  the  demise  of  the  30-second  television  commercial 
spot,  it  has  taken  on  a  new  role.  “The  30-second  spot  is 
now  the  launching  pad  for  interactive  television,”  says 
Bob  Cesa,  executive  vice  president,  advertiser  sales  at 
NYC-based  Twentieth  Television. 

The  television  audience  is  primed.  According  to  the 
ITV  Alliance,  “Over  50  million  households  now  have  tel¬ 
evision  boxes  capable  of  some  form  of  interactivity;  and 
that  number  is  expected  to  double  in  the  near  future.” 
Viewers  are  embracing  interactive  technology  innova¬ 
tions  -  such  as  DVRs  and  TiVo.  And  tech-sawy  viewers 
who  spend  oodles  of  time  online  are  accustomed  to  “click 
through”  access  to  information,  entertainment  and 
transactions.  They’re  ready  for  the  same  convenience  and 
control  in  television. 

With  interactive  television,  viewers  are  able  to  per¬ 
sonalize  their  experience,  honing  in  on  local  weather, 
sports,  and  news,  along  with  five  additional  cities;  or 
checking  lottery  results  and  daily  horoscopes.  Viewers 
can  play  games,  solve  puzzles  and  receive  pay-per-view 
and  broadcast  TV  recommendations.  These  features  can 
be  accessed,  for  instance,  by  pressing  the  “Active”  button 
on  a  DIRECTV  remote. 

Cesa,  who  oversees  all  advertising  sales  on  DIRECTV, 
says  that  DIRECTV’s  interactive  service  offers  customers 


four  new  channels  with  interactive  programs  and  adver¬ 
tising.  For  example,  DIRECTV  Mix  channels  -  Sports 
Mix,  News  Mix  and  Kids  Mix-offer  enhanced  features 
for  viewing  up  to  six  live  channels  from  different  net¬ 
works,  all  on  one  screen.  Customers  with  interactive- 
enabled  DIRECTV  receivers  can  use  their  remote  to 
listen  to  and  direct  tune  to  each  channel. 

Better  yet,  viewers  can  dialog  with  advertisers.  In 
Big  Bets  for  the  US  Cable  Industry,  2005, 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  reports  that  “using  interac¬ 
tive  tags,  viewers  can  click  on  an  on-screen  icon  dur¬ 
ing  a  commercial  to  get  details  about  a  product  or  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  promotion.” 

Options  are  available  to  advertise  in  varying  lengths, 
depth  and  level  of  interactivity  based  on  the  marketer’s 
unique  brand  goals.  For  example,  Cesa  explains, 
“Dynamic  Ad  Unit  enhances  a  30-second  message  with 
long-form  video  and  interactivity,  accessed  both  from  a 
designated  channel  and  the  DVD  hard  drive;  and  Impulse 
Response  offers  an  overlay  of  a  linear  30-second  commer¬ 
cial  with  data  capture  and  interactive  capabilities.” 

The  short-form  commercial  isn’t  going  away.  It  can 
persuade  large  numbers  of  people  and  will  continue  to 
enhance  brand  equity.  “But  advertisers  can  augment  the 
typical  30-second  spot  with  a  call  to  action,”  says  Cesa. 
That’s  what  it’s  all  about  for  marketers.  They  want  view¬ 
ers  to  register  for  contests,  request  samples,  view  demon- 
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Just  when  marketing  executives  started 
to  fear  that  time-shifting  and  other  industry 
innovations  would  lead  to  the  demise  of  the 
30-second  television  commercial  spot, 
it  has  taken  on  a  new  role. 


PRICEWATERHOUSECOOPERS’  LONG-TERM  BET: 
THE  ON-DEMAND  PLATFORM 

According  to  PricewaterhouseCoopers’  Big  Bets  for  the  US  Cable  Industry  2005 
report:  “The  cable  industry’s  next  growth  phase-over  the  next  decade-will  be 
brought  on  by  the  maturation  of  the  on-demand  platform.”  The  model  will  allow 
programming  to  be  accessed  by  consumers  from  a  variety  of  mechanisms  such 
as  TiVo  and  DVR.  It  will  also  expand  the  role  of  pay-video.  More  important,  the 
report  asserts  that  the  on-demand  platform  will  help  target  niche  programming 
and  may  actually  increase  TV  viewing  times  “as  consumers  will  be  able  to 
increasingly  find  the  content  they  want.”  Ultimately,  PricewaterhouseCoopers 
says  the  on-demand  platform  will  make  advertising  more  effective. 


strations  and  more-just  like  they  do  in  print 
and  on-line  media. 

The  key  is  engaging  viewers.  Creative, 
timely  and  relevant  commercials  will  catch 
viewers’  attention  and  keep  them  tuned  in. 
But  it’s  the  interactive  option  that  will  start  a 
dialog.  “Interactive  capabilities  turn  a  linear 
television  spot  into  a  two-way  exchange,” 
says  Cesa.  Since  interactive  advertising  is 
permission-based,  he  offers,  the  exchange 
affords  better  push  and  pull  communica¬ 
tion,  allowing  marketers  to  further  educate 
“the  right”  consumers  in  regard  to  brand 
attributes  and  to  initiate  further  action. 

“The  unique  combination  of  television 
and  interaction  enables  marketers  to  create 
brand  awareness  and  measure  purchase 
intent  un-equaled  in  the  television  indus¬ 
try  today,”  says  Cesa.  Interactive  capabili¬ 
ties  help  marketers  to  more  accurately 
track,  measure  and  analyze  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  commercials  with  click¬ 
through  statistics. 

If  You  Build  It  Will  They  Come? 

Cesa  says  he  expects  many  advertiser 
applications  to  develop  as  natural  out¬ 
growths  of  their  interactive  television  ini¬ 
tiatives.  To  this  end,  he  is  working  closely 
with  advertising  development  partners  to 
identify  the  best  ways  to  use  interactive  tel¬ 
evision  and  develop  an  improved  model 
for  television  advertising. 


Although,  warns  Cesa,  “Interactive  tele¬ 
vision  won’t  work  without  a  pay-off  for  the 
viewer.”  Interactive  advertising  needs  to  be 
fun  and  engaging  or  viewers  just  won’t  click 
through  to  long-form  commercials.  The 
creative  strategy  for  a  long-form  commer¬ 
cial  is  crucial.  Frankly,  a  longer  version  of  a 
30-second  spot  won’t  motivate  viewers  to 
pick  up  their  remotes  and  engage.  The 
long-form  must  speak  more  personally  and 
fulfill  specific  needs  for  the  viewers-with  an 
advertising  encounter  that  feels  more  like 
Web  surfing  than  the  “one  size  fits  all”  expe¬ 
rience  of  commercials  from  yesteryear. 
DIRECTV,  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
field,  is  focusing  many  of  its  current  and 
future  interactive  initiatives  on  enhancing 
the  viewer  experience. 

As  the  interactive  evolution  unfolds  in 


the  US,  Cesa  says,  it’s  in  full  swing  in  Europe. 
“B  Sky  B  [a  sister  company  of  DIRECTV] 
has  been  running  interactive  television  pro¬ 
gramming  for  four  years  with  advertising 
applications  that  include:  entering  contests, 
voting,  ordering  samples  and  playing 
games,”  he  explains.  And,  the  results  have 
been  positive.  Cesa  says  viewers  find  interac¬ 
tivity  to  be  “convenient,  innovative  and 
enjoyable.”  Although,  he  recognizes  that  the 
US  offers  a  totally  different  television  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  technology  is  going  to  evolve 
over  time  and  its  going  to  be  a  joint  effort 
between  advertisers  and  providers. 

“Interactive  television  changes  the  way 
people ‘participate’  in  their  favorite  programs 
by  adding  a  new  level  of  personalization, 
information  and  convenience  to  the  televi¬ 
sion  viewing  experience,”  concludes  Cesa.  • 
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TV  Reality 

Television  and  the  Internet  Collide 


QUnWTIMPQ  [IT  APTRFQQ debuted  on  the  internet-  G°°gie 

OllUVIf  I  llVIt  0  rHI  nulntuu  video  provides  click  through 

access  to  streaming  video  based  on  keyword  searches.  And  even 
more  telling,  Yahoo!  hired  two  former  ex-Hollywood  executives 
to  shape  its  future. 


These  notable  moves  show  that  television  and 
Internet  programming  have  collided,  and  senior  mar¬ 
keters  must  be  ready  to  take  action. 

“It’s  a  trend,  a  necessity,  even  a  reality,”  says 
Rick  Parkhill,  president  of  Dana  Point,  Calif.-based 
iMedia  Communications,  which  publishes 
iMediaConnection.com,  a  Web  site  for  interactive 
marketers.  “The  two  media  perfectly  complement 
each  other.” 

Audiences  are  inevitably  migrating  to  the  Web, 
Parkhill  explains.  Marketers  must  find  ways  to  keep  those 
viewers;  pulling  consumers  from  the  Internet.  But  they 
can  also  reach  new  levels  of  viewer  engagement,  by  push¬ 
ing  TV  audiences  to  their  online  programs.  Marketers 
will  do  this  by  marrying  television  and  online  advertising 
as  a  single  strategic  focus. 

This  media  merger  will  allow  advertisers  to  be  more 
adventurous,  with  blended  campaigns  that  have  the  two 


media  feeding  off  of  and  into  each  other.  And,  if 
providers  get  equally  creative  -  packaging  and  selling  on¬ 
line  and  television  commercial  time  as  a  bundle  -  mar¬ 
keters  may  even  save  a  buck  or  two. 

But  beware,  there  are  barriers,  says  Julie  Gordon 
Willis,  senior  vice  president,  marketing  at  Discovery 
Channel.  Many  P&L  structures  are  not  conducive  to 
the  blending  of  media.  If  online  and  television  adver¬ 
tising  report  into  two  separate  groups,  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  may  be  competing  for  dollars.  But  when  it’s  all 
in  one  bucket,  “CMOs  can  optimize  spending  for  the 
right  mix  of  media,”  she  says. 

The  mingling  of  television  and  Internet  program¬ 
ming,  in  many  cases,  is  uncharted  waters.  But  rest 
assured:  “Today’s  senior  marketers  grew  up  with  mice  in 
their  hands,  surfing  the  Net,”  says  Parkhill.  He  thinks 
they’re  ready  to  ride  the  wave. 

Hang  ten  and  enjoy  the  ride.  • 


Television  and  Internet  programming 
have  collided,  and  senior  marketers 
must  be  ready  to  take  action. 
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It's  all  about  building  relationships 
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CMO  custom  media  goes  beyond  special  supplements.  Allow  our  team 
to  assist  in  your  promotions  when  traditional  methods  can't  fully  express 
your  marketing  message.  Custom  solutions  from  CMO  deliver  your  message 
in  integrated,  multi-media  communications  that  resonate  with  strategic 
decision  makers.  Each  of  our  programs  feature  high-quality  content  and 
compelling  case  studies  that  deepen  relationships,  educate  and  influence 
your  customers  and  prospects.  From  advertorials,  customer  magazines  and 
webcasts  to  content  for  your  website  (featuring  licensed  IDG 
content  and  original  stories),  our  breadth  of 
experience  is  at  your  fingertips.  Take  your 
relationship-building  efforts  beyond  advertising.  Don't 

miss  these  2006 
CMO  SPOTLIGHTS: 

»  Broadcast  &  Cable 

(April  2006) 


For  more  information  about  our 
custom  media  products  contact  Mary 
Gregory  at  mgregory@cxo.com  or  visit 
www.  do.  com/custompub . 
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In  a  television  advertising  environment  challenged 
by  fragmented  viewer  habits  and  DVR  commercial 
zapping,  embedded  advertising  is  an  integral  part  of 
any  comprehensive  media  mix. 

A  leader  in  the  industry,  HERO  Product  Placement 
has  garnered  uncountable  impressions  for 
respected  brands  from  the  Financial  Times  to 
RE/MAX  to  Panda  Express. 

No  matter  what  your  product  or  service,  HERO  can 
craft  an  integrated  advertising  solution  tailored  to 
your  needs. 

Visit  HERO’S  website,  or  give  us  a  call.  Let  us  share 
our  valuable  insights  into  this  burgeoning  medium. 


HERO  Product  Placement,  Inc. 
www.heropp.com  -  818-764-7414 


“Product  Placement  with 
a  Conscious!”-  LA  Times 


Brand  Integration  -  Product  Placement  -  Promotions 
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Marketing  Conference 


NOVEMBER  9-10,  2005  NEW  YORK 


THE  CMO  AS  CHIEF  GROWTH  OFFICER 


Chief  Marketing  Officers  and  senior  marketing  executives  will  gather  at  this  prestigious  forum  to 
discuss  marketing  and  growth  strategies.  The  program  focuses  on  three  important  themes: 

•  The  role  of  marketing  in  innovation  and  growth  and  how  CMOs  can  make  their 
companies  more  innovation-driven 

•  Customer  experience,  brand  loyalty  and  how  customer-centric  organizations  foster  growth 

•  Using  innovations  in  marketing  processes  to  streamline  organizations  and  gain  efficiency, 
contributing  to  profitability. 

Join  us  at  the  53rd  Marketing  Conference  to  hear  from  an  elite  group  of  marketing  and  business 
leaders  forging  new  strategies  and  marketing  and  transforming  their  organizations. 


Confirmed  Speakers  Include: 

Mark  Blecher 

Senior  Vice  President  of  Marketing 
Hasbro  Games 

Janice  Chaffin 

Chief  Marketing  Officer 

Symantec 

Scott  Fuson 

Chief  Marketing  Officer 
DowCorning 

Ed  Galla 

Vice  President,  Worldwide  Communications 
Xerox 


T.  Michael  Glenn 
Executive  Vice  President,  Market 
Development  &  Corporate  Communications 
FedEx  Corporation 

Diane  Gulyas 

Chief  Marketing  and  Sales  Officer 
DuPont 

Kate  Hutchison 

Chief  Marketing  Officer 

Citrix 

Marise  Kumar 

Vice  President,  Business  Strategy  &  Core 

Competencies 

Whirlpool  Corporation 


Susanne  D.  Lyons 
Executive  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Marketing  Officer 
Visa  USA 

James  Richardson 
Senior  Vice  President,  Chief 
Marketing  Officer 
Cisco  Systems 

Robert  Schroko 

Vice  President,  Database  Marketing  /  CRM 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Arun  Sinha 

Chief  Marketing  Officer 
Pitney  Bowes 


For  more  information  log  on  to 

Pre-Conference  Seminar 

Marketing  Resource  Management 

November  8,  2005 

• 

www.conference-board.org/marketing.htm 

Conference 

The  2005  Marketing  Conference 

or  call  Customer  Service  at  212  339  0345 

November  9-10,  2005 

The  Waldorf=Astoria 

New  York,  NY 

Presented  with  assistance  from: 
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Organizations  run  on  metrics.  Sales  numbers.  Inventory  turnover.  Defect  rates.  Measures  are  vital  for  steering  goals 
and  ensuring  accountability.  Measurement  must  be  at  the  heart  of  all  branding. 


CMO  SNAPSHOT 


Renegade  Brand 


Online  Extra  »  cm  magazine.com 

For  more  interviews  with  speakers  at  our  CMO 
Perspectives  conference,  go  to  www.cmo 
magazine,  com/printlinks . 


THE  VIRGIN  BRAND  STANDS  FOR 
many  things:  quality,  playfulness,  innova¬ 
tion,  a  bit  of  cheekiness.  Perhaps  that's  why 
so  many  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  launch  of 
Virgin  America  in  the  United  States.  We 
caught  up  with  Spence  Kramer,  the  new  air¬ 
line's  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  communi¬ 
cations,  via  e-mail  for  a 
brief  Q&A. 

CMO:  Can  you  give  us  an 
update  on  the  launch  of 
Virgin  America?  Why 
does  the  time  line  keep 
slipping? 

Spence  Kramer:  Hon 

estly,  I  wouldn't  necessar¬ 
ily  characterize  the 
situation  that  way  since 
we're  not  up  against  any 
fixed  time  lines.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  create  this  airline 
on  all  cylinders  while  we  await  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  our  equity.  After  that,  we  will 
apply  for  certification  from  the  DoT 
and  FAA.  If  everything  continues  on 
track,  we  hope  to  be  in  the  air  sometime 
in  the  middle  of  next  year. 


With  a  brand  extension  such  as  Virgin 
America,  what's  more  important: 
crafting  your  own  distinct  brand  mes¬ 
sage  or  maintaining  consistency  with 
the  parent  brand?  Can  you  do  both? 

That's  a  huge  issue  for  us.  Are  we,  in  fact, 
another  Virgin  brand  or  are  we  our  own  ani¬ 
mal?  I  like  to  think  we're  going  to  be  a  little  of 
both.  We'd  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  incredible 
success  of— and  love  for — the  Virgin  brand. 
What  a  great  head  start,  especially  in  the 
travel  business.  By  the  same  token,  we  aren't 
simply  putting  Virgin  on  the  tailfin  and  call¬ 
ing  it  a  day.  Our  task  is  to  create  a  new  brand 
and  standalone  company  that  indeed  con¬ 
tains  the  Virgin  DNA,  but  also  has  a  distinct 
personality  that  will  resonate  with  select 
American  consumers.  The  "how"  remains  to 


be  seen,  but  suffice  to  say  it's  my  number-one  bit  of  a  renegade  in  an  otherwise  commodi- 

task  right  now.  tized  industry. 


Why  is  it  so  important  these  days  for  a 
brand  to  make  an  emotional  connection 
with  customers? 

Brands  that  don't  make  emotional  connec¬ 
tions,  especially  from  the  inside — the  prod¬ 
uct  side — out,  will  eventually  lose. 

Emotional  marketing  doesn't  mean  much  if 
the  company's  people,  products  and  services 
don't  back  it  up.  Nike  doesn't  succeed 

because  Wieden  and  Kennedy  makes 
great  commercials.  Rather,  Nike  suc¬ 
ceeds  because  its  core  belief—  its  brand 
promise,  its  love  of  the  potential  for  the 
athlete  inside  everyone — lives  inside 
the  people  in  Beaverton.  When  that 
love  is  manifested  in  their  gear,  con¬ 
sumers  manifest  it  in  their  own  lives. 
It's  not  only  an  emotional  connection, 
it's  an  individual  one. 
That's  what  we're  hoping 
for,  too:  a  one-to-one  rela¬ 
tionship,  but  with  many 
thousands  of  people. 


has  meaning;  it  continues  to  stand 
for  something,  simply  by  being 
"Virgin."  What  will  make  the 
biggest  difference,  though,  is  if  we 
can  actually  change  the  domestic 
playing  field,  whether  in  customer  service, 
fares,  loyalty,  food,  entertainment  or  even 
what  our  planes  look  like.  Our  aim  is  to  make 
air  travel  a  little  more  fun,  a  little  more  per¬ 
sonal.  We  hope  people  can  actually  love  an 
airline  rather  than  just  tolerate  it.  Dike  other 
Virgin  brands,  we  want  this  to  be  a  fun  place 
to  work,  a  good  value  for  our  customers  and  a 


Are  marketers  under 
more  pressure  to  quan¬ 
tify  brand  effectiveness? 
What  methods  do  you 
use  for  measuring  this? 

I  don't  see  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  quantify- 
KRAMER:  Seeking  a  ing  brand  effectiveness 

one-to-one  relationship  and  measuring  results  at  the 
with  thousands  of  ticket  counter.  If  our  load  fac- 

customers.  tors  are  up,  if  people  are  talk¬ 

ing  about  Virgin  America, 
and  if  we  continue  to  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight  our  guests  in  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  travel  experiences,  I'll  know  our 
brand  is  effective.  - Rob  O 'Regan 


How  will  you  set  your  brand  apart  from 
others  in  what's  becoming  an  increasingly 
commoditized  market? 


Part  of  the  opportunity  to  set  ourselves  apart 

has  to  do  with 
being  in  the  Virgin 
brand  family. 
Already,  we're 
waving  a  flag  that 
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Stephen  Berkov,  Director  of  Marketing  for  Audi  of  America,  wants  to  showcase  his  newest  models  to  a  growing  ~^l 
online  audience.  Yahoo!  helps  by  delivering  an  engaging  interactive  brand  experience  to  potential  car  buyers  across  iff”  ■ 
entire  network.  Need  a  marketing  engine?  Call  our  auto  expert,  David  LeidefTat  248-603-7977.  advertising.yahoo.pom 
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MARKETING  FUNDAMENTALS 


The  Best  of  Both  Worlds 

CMOS  need  to  leverage  corporate  and  business-unit  capabilities 
to  reinvent  the  marketingfunction 

BY  MIKE  LEISTER 


IN  2000,  AN  OVERWHELMING 
95  percent  of  respondents  to  a  Market¬ 
ing  Leadership  Council  survey  said 
they  anticipated  centralizing  aspects 
of  their  marketing  functions.  Five 
years  later,  progress  against  this  objective  is 
spotty.  While  some  businesses  have  achieved 
noteworthy  transformations,  many  are  still 
struggling  to  take  the  first  steps. 

The  appeal  of  a  centralized  approach 
to  marketing  has  its  basis  in  two  critical 
needs:  togain  greater  consistency  across  the 
organization,  and  to  better  leverage  market¬ 
ing's  initiatives  and  the  power  of  the  brand. 
And  the  pressure  to  achieve  both  is  only 
intensifying. 

Megamergers  mean  megaorganizations, 
creating  overlap  and  confusion  in  roles, 
responsibilities,  processes  and  systems. 
Brand  portfolios  are  growing  larger,  more 
complex  and  more  difficult  to  manage.  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  increasingly  demanding  in  their 
expectations  of  the  brand  and  the  business 
behind  it. 

So  what's  holding  back  true  progress? 
Many  companies  jumped  too  fast  into  cen¬ 
tralized  marketing  without  evaluating  how 
its  power  could  be  coupled  with  a  strong  busi¬ 
ness  unit  marketing  force  to  deliver  value. 

At  issue  is  the  need  to  weigh  an  enterprise 
marketing  structure  against  the  total  needs 
of  the  business  and  identify  where  best  to 
deploy  resources  to  deliver  on  brand  and 
business  objectives.  The  end  goal?  Creation 
of  a  structure  that  serves  the  overall  business 
as  well  as  its  brands. 

The  process  begins  at  the  top.  Senior  man¬ 
agement  needs  to  articulate  to  all  parties  the 
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company's  overall  business  goals  and  the 
strategies  to  achieve  them.  With  that  in 
hand,  a  centralized,  corporate  marketing 
team,  with  its  companywide  perspective,  can 
take  on  the  challenge  of  identifying  which 
strategies  are  best  implemented  across 
brands  or  markets  and  how  to  get  there  and 
evaluate  progress. 

The  business  units  also  have  a  critical  role 
to  play.  They  must  develop  a  strategy  and 
growth  agenda  for  their  individual  busi¬ 
nesses  while  integrating  with  a  broader  cor¬ 
porate  agenda.  They  must  also  identify  unit¬ 
or  brand-specific  growth  drivers,  determine 
what  success  looks  like  for  the  unit  and  find 
the  best  marketing  tactics  to  achieve  it. 

Corporate  marketing  must  take  on  a  con¬ 


sultative  role  that  keeps  it  above  the  fray. 
Part  of  the  strategic  value  corporate  market¬ 
ing  brings  to  the  organization  is  its  objectiv¬ 
ity  and  ability  to  generate  opportunities 
across  the  company  that  are  usually  blocked 
from  the  individual  business  units'  view. 
Marketing  also  has  considerable  resources  to 
help  fuel  collaborative  efforts. 

As  a  former  corporate  marketer  with 
Coca-Cola  recalled:  'When  we  came  through 
with  customer  insights  on  a  cross-unit  or 
global  basis,  it  was  great — it  was  one  less 


thing  the  business  units  had  to  worry  about. 
But  where  we  really  proved  ourselves  was  in 
the  ability  to  collaborate  with  them  to  apply 
these  insights  to  their  specific  business  and 
make  a  material  difference." 

The  challenge  is  getting  to  this  point. 
Those  who  are  effecting  this  shift  must 
understand  tangible  growth  is  a  multifac¬ 
eted  process  that  requires  culture  change. 
Different  companies  have  taken  different 
paths  toward  reinventing  their  marketing 
organizations.  One  that  has  achieved  success 
is  General  Electric. 

GE  needed  to  demonstrate  how  collabo¬ 
ration  between  corporate  and  business  unit 
marketers  could  result  in  the  best  thinking 
of  both  being  put  into  play.  Rather  than 
force-feeding  GE's  11  disparate  business 
units  with  the  new  corporate  brand  strat¬ 
egy  (positioned  around  "Imagination  at 
Work"),  corporate  and  two  of  the  units  part¬ 
nered  in  test-driving  the  initiative,  working 
out  the  kinks  and  ensuring  that  the  effort 
would  be  meaningful  across  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  collaboration  paid  off  in  substan¬ 
tial  improvements  in  external  perceptions 
of  GE  as  an  innovator  (up  35  percent)  and  as 
a  dynamic  industry  presence  (up  50  per¬ 
cent). 

As  businesses  recognize  the  power  of 
brand  and  marketing  to  transform  an  organ¬ 
ization,  they  also  realize  the  ability  to  tap  into 
that  power  requires  the  right  structure  (sup¬ 


ported  by  the  right  people  with  the  right 
capabilities)  to  be  in  place.  To  do  that  takes  a 
collaborative  effort  to  leverage  and  integrate 
the  best  of  both  marketing  worlds — at  cen¬ 
ter  and  at  the  business  units — with  a  struc¬ 
ture  that  best  supports  the  business  model 
and  strategy.  • 


Mike  Leiser  is  a  senior  partner  of  Prophet  (www 
.prophet.com),  a  consultancy  specializing  in  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  business,  brand  and  marketing  strategies. 
Send  comments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 


The  appeal  of  a  centralized  approach  to  marketing  has 
its  basis  in  two  critical  needs:  to  gain  greater  consistency 
across  the  organization  and  to  better  leverage  market¬ 
ing's  initiatives  and  the  power  of  the  brand. 
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More  B2B  companies  are 
turning  to  experiential  marketing 
to  woo  business  customers. 

A  winning  formula  involves 
exceeding  expectations  and 
staying  relevant. 

By  Samar  Farah 
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IBM'S  KEVIN  CL> 
Experiential  ma 
is  about  exceed 


B2B  Marketing 


HE  SUGAR  AND 


treats  greets  v 


SPICE  OF  BAKED 


isitors  at  the  entrance 


of  the  IBM  Mf  pin  Center.  Inside  the 
warmly  lit  lobliy.  Pottery  Barn-style 
couch  beckoMftnd  a  kitchenette 
serves  up  coffee  and  a  plate  of  fresh 
biscotti. 

Just  beyond  this  cozy  domesticity  is 
a  conference  room  with  a  large  projec¬ 
tor  screen.  The  guide  flips  a  switch  and 
the  wall  retracts,  revealing  a  6,500- 
square-foot  reproduction  of  a  city 
pmplete  with  a  sidewalk  and 
ts.  A  welcome  mat  leads  into  a 


room  where  interactive  wall  art  guides  you 
through  the  steps  to  finance  your  dream  car. 
Walk  through  a  kitchen,  turn  the  corner,  and  a 
sign  on  another  wall  calls  you  into  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  boutique  with  a  prominently  displayed 
Woody  Allen  quote:  "There  are  worse  things  in 
life  than  death.  Have  you  ever  spent  an  evening 
with  an  insurance  salesman?"  Illuminating 
every  corner  of  the  room  is  the  bling  of  the  latest 
banking  technology. 

That's  right — banking  technology.  Techni¬ 
cally,  the  Merlin  Center  is  a  showcase  of  tech¬ 
nological  and  environmental  solutions  for  bank 
merchandising.  You  might  say  it's  a  theme  park 


for  banking  executives,  an  interactive,  experi¬ 
ential  playground  used  to  tell  the  future  of  retail 
banking. 

Consumers  today  expect  their  favorite 
retailers  to  offer  "experience"  along  with  good 
service  and  a  good  product.  Starbucks  popular¬ 
ized  the  concept  more  than  a  decade  ago,  and 
other  retailers  were  quick  to  follow — from 
REI's  climbing  wall  in  stores  to  doll  manu¬ 
facturer  American  Girl's  theater.  But  until 
recently,  the  B2B  world  has  soldiered  on  with 
its  standard  briefing  format:  a  senior  represen¬ 
tative  at  the  head  of  a  conference  table  leading  a 
PowerPoint  presentation,  disseminating  indus¬ 
try  statistics  and  sending  clients  off  with  a  stack 
ofbrochures. 

Now  B2B  companies,  especially  in  the  tech¬ 
nology,  pharmaceutical  and  banking  indus¬ 
tries,  are  looking  for  ways  to  immerse  their 
business  clients  in  experiences  that  tell  a  brand 
story.  Companies  such  as  IBM  are  realizing  that 
business  clients  are  not  emotionally  inured; 
rather,  they  bring  to  any  decision  the  same  mix 
of  emotional  and  rational  qualities  attributed 
to  consumers. 

"The  experiential  movement  started  at  the 
consumer  level,"  says  Kevin  Clark,  IBM's  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  brand  experience  design.  But 
"we're  all  consumers  at  the  end  of  the  day,  so  a 
number  of  those  expectations  are  moving  into 
the  B2B  space." 

It's  easy  to  understand  why  the  B2B  world 


At  the  Merlin  Center, 
visitors  are  taken  on 
a  tour  of  a  set  that 
tells  the  future  of 
retail  banking 
through  both  design 
and  technology. 
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has  been  slow  to  change.  Complicated  technol¬ 
ogy,  nuanced  business  solutions  and  drug 
research  don't  parlay  easily  into  entertaining  or 
emotional  sales  pitches  the  way  that  new  clirnb- 
inggear  might.  In  addition,  the  demand  for  rel 
evance — for  an  experience  that  relates  to  the 
brand — is  greater  among  business  clients  who 
are  managing  tight  schedules. 

"Sometimes,  in  the  consumer  world  [experi¬ 
ential  marketing]  is  about  associating  a  brand 
with  a  particular  event,  like  Pepsi  being  associ¬ 
ated  with  Nascar,"  says  Keith  Harmeyer,  exec¬ 
utive  creative  director  for  C2  Creative,  a  B2B 
marketing  communications  agency.  But  in  the 
B2B  space,  "we  typically  have  very  specific  busi¬ 
ness  messages  that  have  to  be  delivered  and 
delivered  clearly  and  generally  in  a  very  limited 
time  frame,"  he  says.  B2B  marketing  depart¬ 
ments  also  face  the  challenge  of  creating  an 
experience  that  touches  not  just  a  single  con¬ 
sumer  but  a  rank  of  influencers  at  the  client 
company — from  the  CEO  to  the  project  manager. 

In  spite  of  these  hurdles,  some  companies 
have  managed  to  surprise  and  exceed  their 
clients'  expectations  through  innovative  expe¬ 
riential  marketing.  "B2B  is  raising  the  bar  on 
what  experiential  marketing  should  be,"  says 
Bernd  Schmitt,  CEO  of  The  EX  Group  and 
author  of  Customer  Experience  Management. 
"With  B2B,  it's  become  more  internal,  focusing 
on  the  brand  rather  than  just  specific  tactical 
initiatives.  Experiential  mar  keting  is  no  longer 
this  funky,  funny  thing  you're  doing  with  con¬ 
sumers  in  one  particular  spot." 

Nor  does  the  experience  have  to  be  a  full-day 
brand  immersion.  Companies  are  looking  at 
new  ways  to  let  clients  experience  their  brand, 
be  it  in  a  fictional  town  or  through  a  call  center. 
Here  are  the  stories  of  four  companies — IBM, 
Deluxe  Corp.,  Fuse  Networks  and  Hilton 
Hotels — that  are  taking  a  fresh  look  at  an  old 
technique. 

IBM  and  John  Ryan: 
ATourthat  Bonds 

IBM  has  a  long  history  of  selling  hardware  and 
software  to  banks,  and  over  the  years  it  has 
relied  primarily  on  the  standard  boardroom 
briefing  to  pitch  its  wares  to  banking  execu¬ 
tives.  But  as  the  company  evolved  from  selling 
products  to  offering  the  ubiquitous  "business 
solution,"  it  has  dipped  more  frequently  into 
experiential  marketing. 


10 

Ways  to 
Create  and 
Manage 
Experiences 

1 .  Experiences  don't  just 
happen;  they  need  to  be  planned. 

2 .  Think  about  the  customer 
experience  first— and  then 
about  the  functional  features 
and  benefits  of  your  brand. 

3.  Be  obsessive  about  the 
details  of  the  experience. 

4.  Create  a  small  touch 

that  sums  up  and  stylizes  your 
experience.  (The  Conrad  Hotel  in 
Hong  Kong  places  yellow  rubber 
ducks  in  its  bathrooms— a  quirky, 
memorable  touch.) 

5.  Think  situation,  not  product: 

"Grooming  in  the  bathroom," 
instead  of  "razor";  "casual  meal" 
instead  of  "hot  dog";  "travel" 
instead  of  "transportation." 

6 .  Strive  for  holistic  experi¬ 
ences— experiences  that  are 
sensory,  emotional,  thought- 
provoking  and  relevant. 

7 .  Track  experiences  across 
media:  logos,  ads,  packaging, 
advertising  and  websites. 

8.  Use  multiple  metrics— 

from  quantitative  to  verbal  to 
visual.  Be  explorative  and  creative 
and  worry  about  reliability,  validity 
and  methodological  sophistica¬ 
tion  later. 

9.  Consider  how  the  experi¬ 
ence  changes  as  the  brand 
expands  onto  the  web  or  across 
international  borders. 

10  .Add  dynamism  and 
"Dionysianism"  to  your  company 
and  brand.  Most  brands  are  too 
timid  and  too  bureaucratic.  Be 
ecstatic,  passionate  and  creative. 

SOURCE:Ttie  EX  Group 


For  IBM,  the  question  was,  "How  do  you  get 
the  [technology]  story  across  in  a  way  that  it 
really  resonates  with  our  banking  customers, 
beyond  PowerPoint?"  says  Diane  Toplcis,  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  I  BM's  financial  services  sec¬ 
tor.  The  answer:  the  Merlin  Center,  a  banking 
showroom  built  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  by  the  com¬ 
pany  John  Ryan  in  1995.  By  combining  its  tech¬ 
nological  wares  with  John  Ryan's  expertise  in 
environments  and  experiences,  IBM  can  better 
tell  the  story  of  its  technology  in  the  context  of 
a  larger  business  solution  for  its  clients. 

Banking  executives — often  represented  by 
CMOs,  CFOs  and  other  business  managers— 
hear  the  story  over  the  course  of  a  day-long,  pri¬ 
vate  tour  at  the  Merlin  Center.  IBM  targets 
existing  clients  that  are  looking  to  upgrade  their 
facilities  with  newer  technology  and  strategy. 
So  far  this  year,  40  banks  have  toured  the  Mer¬ 
lin  Center.  "It's  meant  to  be  an  executive  day,  as 
opposed  to  a  day  for  information  technology 


“B2B  is  raising 

the  bar  on  what 

experiential  marketing 

should  be.” 

-BERND  SCHMITT,  CEO,  THE  EX  GROUP 


professionals,"  says  Clark.  "It's  a  day  to  think 
about  strategy.  A  day  to  bond  people  to  the  fran¬ 
chise  as  existing  customers." 

Interestingly,  the  tours  often  evolve  into  an 
opportunity  for  a  bank's  own  executive  col¬ 
leagues  to  bond  with  one  another.  The  conver¬ 
sations  and  interactions  among  executives  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  Merlin  Center  experience 
as  the  sweet-smelling  lobby.  In  one  instance,  a 
bank's  vice  chairman  was  reunited  with  some 
of  the  bank's  technology  representatives  for  the 
first  time  in  14  years.  "The  most  important 
thing  is  to  get  clients  talking,"  says  Toplcis. 

The  tour  begins  in  a  cozy  lobby,  conspicu¬ 
ously  lacking  plasma  screens  or  other  props  that 
blink  or  blip.  Instead,  there's  a  kitchenette  with 
fresh  cookies,  coffee  and  refrigerated  Perrier. 
The  lobby  also  contains  small  kiosks  celebrat¬ 
ing  companies  that  John  Ryan  and  IBM  deem 
experts  in  experience,  such  as  The  Home  Depot. 
A  colorful  but  simple  time  line  of  John  Ryan 
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“If  we  can  create  more  consciousness  around  the 


experience,  it  has  ROI 


-CHUCK  FELTZ,  PRESIDENT,  DELUXE  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  AND  DIRECT  CHECKS 


milestones  graces  another  wall. 

Then  the  group — normally  including  the 
banking  executives,  IBM  sales  reps  and  guides 
from  John  Ryan — move  into  an  adjacent  con¬ 
ference  room  where  they  take  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  to  discuss  the  bank's  strategy  and  goals. 
Afterward,  they  move  to  the  set  of  the  fictitious 
bank  Open  Financial  Network,  where  they 
spend  the  bulk  of  the  day  immersed  in  next- 
generation  banking. 

Beneath  the  whimsy  and  playfulness  of  the 
set  is  a  deliberate  layout  meant  to  optimize  the 
visitor  experience.  John  Ryan  uses  its  environ¬ 
mental  expertise  to  place  the  technology  in  a 


relevant  context.  A  “Tech  Bar"  helps  visitors 
learn  about  new  technology  in  the  bank  branch. 
"Some  people  adapt  to  technology  immediately. 
Some  need  to  be  drawn  into  it,"  explains  Toplcis. 

Interactive  tools  are  meant  to  lead  the  clients 
deeper  into  the  set.  For  example,  in  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  loans  boutique,  designed  as  a  study,  a 
plasma  screen  displaying  an  automobile  hangs 
on  a  wall  in  a  gilded  frame.  But  the  wall  art  is 
really  a  computer  that  helps  visitors  calculate 
how  to  finance  their  dream  car.  Toward  the 
back  of  the  set  is  IBM's  gem:  fourth-generation 
videoconferencing  technology  in  a  mock-up 
boardroom. 


IBM  and  John  Ryan  personnel  guide  execu¬ 
tives  through  the  set  according  to  thegoals  and 
priorities  the  bank  managers  express  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tour.  Some  experiences  focus 
on  technology,  while  others  emphasize  layout 
and  design.  When  it  is  time  for  a  technology 
demonstration,  IBM  rolls  out  the  razzle-dazzle 
in  the  context  of  how  the  technology  helps  the 
client's  customers.  Information  about  the 
industry  and  how  the  technology  stacks  up  to 
competitors'  offerings  is  downplayed. 

With  the  self-service  machines  on  display, 
for  example,  IBM  representatives  explain  to 
bankers  how  this  technolog}7  can  free  up  tellers 
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Experience  This 

dev  pat  N  A  i  K ,  cofounder  of  the  consultancy  Jump  Associates,  remembers  getting  a  rush 
when  he  first  read  The  Experience  Economy,  the  book  that  helped  put  experiential  marketing 
on  the  map.  That  was  five  years  ago.  These  days,  however,  he's  a  little  down  on  the  word 
experience. 

"It  shows  up  in  the  stupidest  places,"  he  says.  Patnaik  is  ready  with  an  example:  A  radio 
spot  about  yogurt  that  bragged  about  the  extra  room  at  the  top  of  individual  serving  cups  to 
add  nuts  or  granola  and  "create  your  own  yogurt  experience,"  says  Patnaik,  with  unrestrained 
sarcasm.  "Everyone  has  jumped  on  the  bandwagon  and  [the  term]  is  used  so  much,  I  don't 
get  what  it  means." 

The  problem  is  that  there  is  no  single,  reliable  definition  of  experiential  marketing.  When 
asked  to  define  it,  many  consultants  will  mention  the  importance  of  an  emotional  impact  or 
the  need  to  exceed  expectations— goals  that  are  not  necessarily  exclusive  to  experience. 
Other  consultants  say  they  know  it  when  they  see  it  and  cite  the  more  obvious  examples  in 
retail,  such  as  REl's  climbing  wall.  But  those  examples  illuminate  little,  since  retailers  have 
been  creating  consumer  experiences  ever  since  the  Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade.  When 
yogurt  packaging  or  an  extra  link  on  a  website  are  vaulted  into  the  realm  of  experiences, 
it  becomes  harder  to  say  where  customer  service  or  product  development  end  and 
experience  begins. 

Adding  to  the  confusion,  says  Patnaik,  is  a  corporate  Oz  complex.  He  says  many  believers  of 
experiential  marketing  think  they  can  "take  a  customer,  put  them  on  their  roller-coaster  ride, 
control  all  of  their  senses  and  thereby  make  them  think  and  feel  whatever  they  want  them  to." 
That's  not  experience,  he  adds,  "that's  just  ridiculous."  -S.F. 


to  take  care  of  customers  in  different  ways. 
For  those  who  practice  holistic  experiential 
marketing  in  this  way,  IBM's  Clark  says,  "the 
lines  begin  to  blur  between  experience  and 
consulting." 

Deluxe:  Comfortable 
Indulgence 

Not  every  company  has  a  Merlin  Center— nor  do 

you  necessarily  need  one  to  provide  memorable 
experiences  to  business  customers.  Executives 
from  Deluxe  Corp.  believe  that  experiences  can 
be  meaningful  in  the  most  ordinary  of  places — 
on  the  telephone,  for  instance — and  they  have 
the  ROI  to  prove  it.  In  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  the  largest  check  printer  in  the  United 
States  has  been  remodeling  its  brand,  morphing 
from  a  commodity  manufacturer  to  a  purveyor 
of  experience. 

The  changes  started  simply,  with  an  effort  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  check  program  for 
banks.  Chuck  Feltz,  president  of  Deluxe  Finan¬ 
cial  Services  and  Direct  Checks,  says  his  com¬ 
pany  wanted  to  test  the  following  hypothesis: 
Four  out  of  10  consumers  potentially  think  of 
checks  as  a  form  of  social  expression,  such  as  a 
greeting  card,  but  10  out  of  10  banks  sell  checks 
as  a  low-cost  commodity.  Deluxe  surveyed 
400,000  people  who  called  in  to  its  call  center 
and  determined  that  18  percent  of  check  users 
treated  checks  as  a  commodity,  but  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  use  them  as  an  opportunity  to  identify 
affiliation  with  social  groups  or  personal  aes¬ 
thetics. 

Deluxe's  next  step  was  to  train  staff  in  its  call 
center  to  create  a  "retail  experience"  on  the 
phone  for  willing  bank  customers.  Deluxe 
recruited  existing  clients — some  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  largest  banks — to  join  the  program.  Now, 
instead  of  bank  managers  distributing  plain 
checks  and  check  catalogs  to  customers,  the 
managers  direct  customers  to  Deluxe's  call  cen¬ 
ter  to  reorder  checks.  Deluxe  has  trained  its 
call  center  employees  to  create  "an  upbeat, 
permission-based  environment  on  the  phone," 
says  Feltz.  "People  were  trained  to  respond  to 
individual  interests.  We  call  it  'comfortable 
indulgence.'" 

The  results  were  impressive:  Initial  studies 
showed  that  72  percent  of  bank  customers  who 
purchased  checks  through  the  call  center  said 
the  experience  reflected  positively  on  the 
bank's  brand.  Moreover,  participating  banks' 


margins  for  checks  experienced  an  average  lift 
of  40  percent  to  50  percent.  "We  found  that  if 
we  can  create  more  consciousness  around  the 
experience,  it  has  ROI,"  says  Feltz. 

But  the  brand  remodeling  didn't  end  there. 
The  pilot  was  such  a  hit  that  Deluxe  invited 
executive  bankers  out  to  its  Phoenix  call  center 
for  training  in  enhancing  the  client  experience. 
The  call  center  has  since  evolved  into  a  show¬ 
case  of  Deluxe's  experiential  expertise,  provid¬ 
ing  up  to  60  bank  tours  a  year. 

The  call-center  training  is  one  of  several  expe¬ 
rience-based  efforts  Deluxe  has  developed  for 
its  banking  clients.  "We  are  developing  a  body 
of  knowledge  around  experience  management," 
he  says.  The  company  underwrote  a  recently 
completed  year-long  information-gathering 
project  involving  12  banks  and  is  about  to 
launch  a  second  project.  "We're  moving  from 
product  orientation  to  client  orientation,"  Feltz 
explains.  'What  are  the  most  intractable  prob¬ 
lems  our  clients  are  facing?  How  do  our  assets 
line  up?  What  assets  will  help  us  help  them?" 


Deluxe's  marketing  department,  which  exe¬ 
cuted  the  changes  developed  by  Feltz  and  the 
executive  team,  has  reallocated  1.5  percent  of 
company  revenue  out  of  its  ad  budget  to  sup¬ 
port  the  shift.  "Our  marketing  group  has  gone 
from  a  staff  function  of  product  management 
to  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  strategy  develop¬ 
ment,"  says  Feltz.  "It's  put  them  in  the  fore¬ 
front." 

Fuse  Networks: 

Keeping  It  Real 

Unlike  Deluxe's  low-key  call-center  approach, 
many  practitioners  of  experiential  marketing 
seek  to  wow  their  clients  wit  h  high-profile  pro¬ 
ductions.  But  glitz  will  get  a  company  nowhere 
if  the  experience  is  not  ultimately  relevant  to 
the  brand.  That  was  the  lesson  for  Fuse,  a  three- 
year-old  all-music  TV  network  trying  to  firm  up 
its  reputation  among  ad  agencies. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Fuse  has  been  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  ad  agencies  with  road  shows  copro- 
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duced  with  C2  Creative.  One  of  the  tools  used 
for  the  2004  campaign  was  gospel  music;  the 
network  hired  a  gospel  choir  to  serenade  its 
clients.  The  agencies  loved  the  entertainment, 
but  the  show  failed  to  create  a  meaningful 
brand  impression,  says  Sandy  Rubenstein, 
Fuse's  vice  president  of  marketing.  "Gospel 
music  doesn't  represent  Fuse,"  she  says.  "It 
doesn't  represent  the  land  of  music  we  play  on 
the  network."  In  other  words,  it  was  tactic,  not 
strategy. 

A  lack  of  relevance  between  the  brand  and 
the  experience  is  a  mistake  that  many  compa¬ 
nies  make.  "If  it's  seen  as  something  fun  and 
funky  and  quick,  it  doesn't  become  part  of  the 
culture  of  the  organization,"  says  The  Ex  Group's 
Schmitt. 

So  Fuse  shifted  its  strategy.  The  network's 
trade  marketing  division,  still  working  with  C2 


Hilton  Hotels: 

Experience  Begins 
at  Home 

Business  visitors  to  Hilton's  largest  corporate 
office,  located  in  Memphis,  used  to  have  an 
experience  that  was  memorable  for  all  the 
wrong  reasons. 

Typically,  guests  entered  a  minimalist  lobby 
with  a  phone  on  the  wall  to  call  a  receptionist 
who,  after  a  pause,  would  admit  them  into  the 
offices.  Once  inside,  the  environment  wasn't 
much  more  inviting,  with  the  standard  stiff, 
generic  waiting  room  furniture  and  a  formal 
reception  desk.  Instead  of  a  warm  handshake, 
guests  received  a  numbered  "visitor"  tag — a 
harsh  reminder  that  they  were  just  another  vis¬ 
itor  among  thousands. 

In  other  words,  the  Hilton  brand  message, 


in  the  first  five  seconds,"  says  Cordell. 

Working  with  consultancy  FRCH,  Hilton 
redesigned  its  welcome  lobby  to  create  an  expe¬ 
rience  that  told  the  brand  story.  The  project 
took  less  than  five  months,  from  idea  to  execu¬ 
tion.  A  key  step  was  to  hire  a  full-time  greeter  (a 
reassigned  security  guard)  who  welcomes 
guests  in  the  waiting  area  and  verifies  their 
appointment.  Instead  of  numbered  tags,  guests 
now  have  a  quick  photo  taken  and  are  given  a 
personalized  name  tag.  In  the  case  of  especially 
important  guests,  the  greeter  is  informed  ahead 
of  time  and  prepared  with  a  photo  so  that  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  visitors  upon  arrival  and  can  greet 
them  accordingly. 

Both  the  waiting  area  and  the  atrium  were 
then  redesigned  in  warmer  colors  (including 
Hilton's  signature  blue),  with  window  treat¬ 
ments,  textured  walls  and  inviting  furniture,  to 


“We’re  in  the  hospitality  business,  but  in  the  corporate  offices 
there  was  no  sense  of  hospitality  at  all.” 

-PHIL  CORDELL,  SENIOR  VP  OF  BRAND  MANAGEMENT,  HILTON'S  HAMPTON  INNS 


Creative,  came  up  with  a  campaign  called  Fuse 
University,  based  on  the  idea  of  educating  ad 
buyers  about  the  network.  Fuse  took  the  con¬ 
cept  on  a  two-month  road  show  to  agencies  last 
spring,  presenting  to  a  total  of  about  1,200  ad 
buyers.  Some  elements  of  the  presentation,  from 
premiums,  to  prizes,  to  "FU"  (pun  intended) 
T-shirts,  played  on  the  idea  of  going  back  to  col¬ 
lege  for  an  education  in  Fuse.  The  bulk  of  the 
presentation  involved  trivia  questions  about  the 
network  and  prizes.  For  the  finale,  Fuse  hired  a 
professional  singing  and  acting  improv  group. 
Members  of  the  group  prompted  the  audience 
for  client  names,  and  then  improvised  a  rap  song 
incorporating  the  names. 

"The  improv  group  is  on  the  cutting  edge  and 
should  be  well-known  soon,  which  is  what 
we're  about,"  says  Rubenstein.  "We're  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  music.  That  level  of  relevancy 
really  becomes  effective." 

Fueled  by  the  Fuse  University  campaign,  the 
network  is  slated  for  its  best  year  so  far  in  ad 
sales.  And  because  the  improv  group  was  not  A- 
list  talent,  it  didn't  stretch  corporate  pockets— 
an  important  element  for  a  network  whose 
marketing  budget  is  considerably  smaller  than 
its  larger  rivals. 


"Be  my  guest,"  did  not  apply  to  the  franchisee 
owners,  general  managers  and  vendors  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  hotel  chain's  corporate  offices. 

'We're  in  the  hospitality  business,  but  there 
was  no  sense  of  hospitality  at  all,"  says  Phil 
Cordell,  senior  vice  president  of  brand  manage¬ 
ment  for  Hilton's  Hampton  Inns.  The  corporate 
offices,  he  says,  "are  buildings  that  could  have 
been  for  a  computer  company  or  an  insurance 
company." 

Most  companies  fail  to  look  at  their  corpo¬ 
rate  locations  as  a  potential  source  of  experi¬ 
ence,  says  Gary  Adamson,  chief  experience 
officer  for  consultancy  Starizon.  "Companies 
should  look  more  closely  at  their  offices,"  he 
says.  "They're  not  just  places  that  house 
employees."  Adamson  is  especially  critical  of 
agencies  and  other  service  providers.  "When 
you  think  of  a  consultant's  office,  what  comes 
to  mind?  A  glass  conference  room,"  he  says. 

Hilton  eventually  figured  that  out,  took 
what  it  knew  about  creating  the  right  guest 
experience  in  its  hotels  and  applied  that  knowl¬ 
edge  to  its  corporate  office.  The  team's  top  pri¬ 
ority  was  improving  the  most  important  touch 
point:  the  main  entrance.  "Guests  at  hotels  gen¬ 
erally  form  an  opinion  [about  their  experience] 


give  guests  the  same  feel  as  one  of  Hilton's 
hotels.  The  space  also  includes  a  number  of  visu¬ 
als  that  tell  the  story  of  the  five  Hilton  brands, 
including  logos,  photos  and  a  time  line.  Flat- 
screen  plasma  TVs  in  both  areas  run  a  cus¬ 
tomized  video  and  are  used  to  provide  personal 
greetings  to  important  guests. 

Hilton  plans  to  conduct  a  survey  of  its  guests 
to  measure  the  success  of  the  new  experience 
this  fall.  But  in  the  meantime,  reactions  have 
been  so  positive  that  Hilton  is  already  planning 
a  similar  redesign  for  its  Beverly  Hills  corporate 
center. 


The  ongoing  challenge  for  IBM,  Deluxe,  Fuse, 
Hilton  and  other  companies  that  practice  B2B 
experiential  marketing  is  to  maintain  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  surprise  with  their  campaigns.  "Every 
year  you  have  to  change  your  approach,"  says 
Rubenstein.  Because  when  the  surprise  disap¬ 
pears,  experiential  marketing  becomes  nothing 
more  than  a  sales  pitch.  "Experience  is  normally 
about  exceeding  your  expectations,"  says  IBM's 
Clark.  "It  doesn't  have  to  be  wacky,  but  it  has  to 
be  unexpected."  • 


Contact  Feature  Writer  Samar  Farah  at  sfarah@cxo.com. 
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Give  it  to  them. 


A  BMW  ISN'T  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

And  not  just  because  it's  out  of 
reach  for  some  pocketbooks.  To 
some,  the  car  is  a  symbol  of  sta¬ 
tus,  which  is  exactly  why  they 
wouldn't  go  anywhere  near  it. 

BMW's  marketers  know  all 
that,  although  they  don't  say  so 
in  so  many  words,  of  course.  But 
they  describe  the  Beemer  as  a 
"polarizing"  brand:  It  has  its  pas¬ 
sionate  devotees  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  people  who  feel 
just  as  passionately  that  "it's  a  fine 
car — just  not  for  me." 

By  Constantine  von  Hoffman 
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Usually  the  gap  between  people  who  love  a  brand  and  those  who 
loathe  it  is  exploited  by  a  brand's  competitors.  Target,  for  instance, 
succeeded  in  the  big-box  retail  business  by  using  design  and  atti¬ 
tude  as  a  way  to  differentiate  itself  from  Sam  Walton's  stores. 

In  some  cases,  however,  companies  are  unwilling  to  cede  a  par¬ 
ticular  segment  to  the  competition.  Call  it  the  "anti-brand" — brands 
that  lie  at  the  opposite  end  of  their  respective  parent  brands  in 
terms  of  audience,  price,  style  or  other  criteria.  BMW  adopted  the 
Mini.  Delta  Air  Lines  spawned  Song.  Starwood  Hotels  created  W. 
Each  is  built  around  separate  staffs,  even  separate  locations,  to  give 
them  enough  space  to  grow  on  their  own.  Done  right,  the  anti- 
brand  gives  a  company  entiy  into  an  arena  it  never  could  have  imag¬ 
ined  filling  without  diluting  the  legacy  brand.  Done  poorly, 
however,  it  can  drag  down  both  brands. 

By  maximizing  the  power  of  the  anti-brand,  BMW  is  taking  the 
road  less  traveled:  selling  the  Mini  as  "a  car  for  people  who  never 
would  have  considered  a  BMW,"  says  Jim  McDowell,  formerly  the 
VP  of  marketing  at  BMW  and  now  the  vice  president  of  Mini  USA. 
"The  psychographic  of  the  Mini  owner  is  very  different  from  the 
BMW  owner,"  says  McDowell.  "They  are  extremely  optimistic, 
happy  people.  There's  a  little  child  in  every  one  of  them."  In  fact, 
everything  about  Mini  drivers  defies  BMW's  seekers  of  the  "ulti¬ 
mate  driving  machine."  The  Mini  is  little,  cute  and  quirky.  And  the 
people  who  buy  it  like  to  be  able  to  apply  at  least  one  of  those  adjec¬ 
tives  to  themselves. 

"Mini  is  an  anti-BMW,"  says  Michael  Dunn,  president  and  CEO 
of  Prophet,  a  branding  consultancy.  "It's  very  idiosyncratic.  It  really 
speaks  to  a  whole  creative  aesthetic.  It's  for  people  who  view  their 
life  as  a  canvas." 

And  other  companies  are  following  suit  with  their  own  anti¬ 
brand  strategies.  Starwood  and  Delta,  for  instance,  have  tapped 
into  that  not-for-us  group  with  W  and  Song,  respectively.  Unlike 
Mini's  executives,  the  people  at  Song  are  cautious  to  articulate  the 
differences  between  Song  and  Delta.  Instead,  Song's  Marketing  VP 


Tim  Mapes  talks  about  how  his  airline  is  different  from  "all"big  U.S. 
air  carriers.  He  says  the  concept  behind  Song  was  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  to  a  category  seen  by  most  customers  as  very  rigid  and  a  bit  stale. 

That's  one  benefit  of  introducing  a  new  brand:  Companies  can 
build  into  their  corporate  DNA  an  emphasis  on  a  consistent  cus¬ 
tomer  approach,  rather  than  try  to  retrofit  it  onto  a  preexisting 
organization.  Mini,  for  example,  realized  that  thecustomers  it  was 
after  weren't  going  to  respond  well  to  standard  high-pressure  auto 
sales  tactics;  it  needed  salespeople  who  focused  more  on  connecting 
with  the  customer  and  less  on  closing  the  deal.  "Many  of  our  sales¬ 
people  have  never  worked  in  the  auto  industry  before,  but  we 
wanted  them  because  they  are  very  good  at  building  connections 
with  people,"  McDowell  says.  'We  needed  a  different  kind  of  people 
selling  cars." 

Creating  an  anti-brand  typically  means  creating  a  separate 
organization — or  as  separate  an  organization  as  can  be  managed. 
W,  for  instance,  is  headquartered  in  a  different  city,  Song  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  building,  and  Mini  is  at,  well,  the  opposite  end  of  the  building 
that  houses  BMW  Group's  U.S.  operations.  You  need  physical  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  parent  organization  so  you  don't  wind  up  copying 
it.  To  create  a  different  culture  and  brand  identity,  it  is  important 
that  the  two  organizations  be  as  structurally  unique  as  possible. 
Otherwise,  familiarity  might  not  breed  contempt  but,  perhaps,  sim¬ 
ilarity.  And,  if  there's  one  thing  an  anti-brand  can't  abide,  it's  being 
the  same.  If  the  anti-brand  starts  feeling  the  same  as  the  parent 
brand  then  it  has  no  reason  to  exist. 

In  order  for  Song  to  succeed,  says  Mapes,  it  was  essential  not  to 
think  like  an  airline.  "We  go  after  customers  less  as  an  airline  and 
more  as  a  lifestyle  brand,"  says  Mapes.  "What  we're  after  is  more 
about  an  attitude  and  a  feeling." 

To  capture  this  attitude,  Song  turned  to  "Kerry  Schwarz 
Russo" — a  persona  created  to  get  Song's  marketers  to  see  its  cus¬ 
tomers  more  as  people  and  less  as  a  demographic.  Russo  represents 
Song's  target  audience,  says  Mapes,  "a  woman  who  is  at  least  35, 


The  concept  behind  Delta's  Song 
was  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  a 
category  seen  by  most  customers 

as  rigid  and  a  bit  stale. 
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Sibling  Rivalry 

Or  the  danger  of  beingyour  own  opposition 

CREATiNGABRANDin  high  contrast  to  your  existing  brand  is  not  without  risks.  Drawing 
attention  to  your  strengths  can  also  highlight  the  parent's  weaknesses— something  the 
financially  imperiled  Delta  is  very  skittish  about.  That  is  almost  certainly  why  Song  Marketing 
VP  Tim  Mapes  never  compares  or  contrasts  his  brand  with  Delta. 

"In  our  zest  to  create  a  separate  and  distinct  brand,  we  kind  of  out-punted  our  coverage," 
says  Mapes.  "We  haven't  done  as  good  a  job  as  we  needed  to  to  make  sure  Song's  success 
feels  like  Delta's  success." 

Song  got  so  much  new  and  flashy  equipment  and  uniforms  that  it  caused  a  real  sense  of 
"the  haves  versus  the  have-nots  among  frontline  employees,"  he  says.  That's  changing  as 
Delta  has  started  to  upgrade  its  equipment  and  amenities.  Concerns  linger  though,  as  some 
employees  still  wonder  why,  when  Delta  is  in  such  rough  financial  shape,  it's  spending  so 
much  on  this  new  brand. 

"We're  constantly  trying  to  get  people  to  see  that  the  enemy  isn't  within  the  halls  of  Delta," 
says  Mapes.  "The  enemy  isn't  a  member  of  Song  or  Delta's  management  team.  It's  a  member 
of  the  management  team  or  a  frontline  person  at  any  other  competing  airline."  -C.v.H. 


with  a  household  income  above  S 150,000.  She's 
married  with  two  or  three  kids  and  is  likely  to 
live  in  towns  around  Boston  or  New  York  City." 

By  making  her  a  Ms.  and  not  a  Mr.,  he  says.  Song 
was  also  targeting  a  very  different  passenger 
than  the  rest  of  the  traditional  industry — and 
even  Delta — has  gone  after. 

"They  saw  in  JetBlue,  for  instance,  a  model  of 
how  to  penetrate  a  market  and  togrow  a  market 
with  a  different  brand,"  says  James  Ray,  vice 
president  of  the  travel  and  hospitality  practice 
at  Inforte,  a  customer  intelligence  and  branding 
consultancy. 

Not  wanting  to  compete  with — or  follow  in 
the  tracks  of — its  parent,  which  declared  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  September,  Song  looked  for  the  routes 
Delta  wasn't  on.  It  also  sought  the  locations  that 
would  have  the  most  appeal  to  Russo  and  her  ilk: 
vacation  destinations  like  Florida,  Las  Vegas  and 
the  Caribbean.  Then  it  added  attributes  that  the 
company's  fictional  flier  would  look  for  in  what 
she  buys:  sophisticated,  sensible,  stylish. 

Everything  that  touches  Song's  customers  is  carefully  styled — 
from  cabin  interiors  to  the  attendants'  uniforms  (created  by  fash- 
ionista  Kate  Spade).  But  it  was  essential  that  style  not  drive  up  the 
ticket  price.  That,  says  Mapes,  "is  why  I  think  Target  is  so  relevant 
to  Song.  What  we  adopted  from  them  was  the  idea  that  style  and 
design  don't  necessarily  have  to  cost  more." 

Price  was  an  important  issue,  but  not  because  customers  couldn't 
afford  to  pay.  Simply  put,  airfare  isn't  where  they  want  to  spend  their 
money.  "They  want  a  low  fare  on  an  airline  because  they'd  rather  put 
the  money  into  something  where  they  place  a  greater  emotional  con¬ 
nection,"  says  Mapes.  "Like  an  upgrade  to  a  suite  at  the  hotel  or  a  j et  ski 
for  the  kids  or  an  extra  spa  appointment." 


CUSTOM  IS  KING 

It's  hard  for  an  automaker,  an  airline  or  a  hotel  to  make  its  product 
unique  to  each  customer.  But  that's  an  essential  part  of  being  an 
anti-brand. 

"Mass  customization  is  an  overused  term,"  says  Mapes.  But  he 
admits  that  it's  essentially  what  the  company  is  looking  to  provide. 
'We  want  to  figure  out  how  we  can  make  199  seats  enable  199  dif¬ 
ferent  experiences,"  he  says.  To  do  so,  the  air  carrier  offers  amenities 
not  found  on  other  airlines:  from  organic  meals  to  martinis  served 
in  real  martini  glasses.  And  individual  video  monitors  offer  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  movies,  TV  networks  and  videogames. 

Customization  was  perhaps  easier  for  the  makers  of  the  Mini 

because  the  product  line  is  more  readily 
modified.  Potential  Mini  owners  can 
choose  from  much  more  than  the  paint 
color  and  trim  packages  most  car  buyers 
are  offered.  Buyers  take  their  pick: 
allover  color  or  contrasting  colors  for 
the  roof  and  mirrors,  and  stripes  or 
graphics.  The  company  also  offers  pat¬ 
terns  and  flags  for  the  car's  roof.  And 
that'sjust  the  outside.  The  average  Mini 
purchase  includes  $4,983  worth  of 
options  and  accessories — nearly  twice 
the  overall  industry  average  of  $2,622, 
according  to  auto  industry  research  firm 
Edmunds.com. 

The  issue  of  price  raises  an  impor¬ 
tant  distinction  between  anti-brands 
and  discount  brands.  Simply  launching 
a  cheaper  version  of  the  original  doesn't 
bring  in  new  customers,  some  argue;  it 
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The  people  attracted  to  anti-brands  typically  prefer 
companies  to  use  a  low-key  approach,  and  so  that's 
what  Mini,  Song  andw  do. 


just  gets  customers  you  already  have  to  spend  less.  Although  both 
Song  and  Mini  sell  less-expensive  product  than  their  parent  com¬ 
panies  do  (the  most  expensive  Mini  starts  at  under  $26,000 — 
$6,000  less  than  the  least  expensive  BMW),  they  have  avoided 
becoming  discount  brands  because  of  their  emphasis  on  design. 
Song  and  Mini  are  aimed  at  customers  who  could  easily  afford  Delta 
and  BMW  but  choose  not  to.  "Many  Mini  drivers  could  easily  spend 
a  lot  more  on  their  car,"  McDowell  points  out. 

That  may  be  an  important  difference  between  Delta  and  BMW's 
anti-brands  and  W  Hotels.  While  the  chain  (Ross  Klein,  W's  presi¬ 
dent,  would  prefer  you  call  it  "a  collection")  of  20  hotels  owned  by 
industry  behemoth  Starwood  can  be  described  as  funky,  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  inexpensive.  The  rate  at  the  W  in  downtown  Chicago  in 
August — when  the  city  is  no  one's  idea  of  a  travel  destination — 
starts  at  $300  a  night,  compared  with  $240  for  the  city's  Westin 
and  $180  for  the  Sheraton  there,  two  other  hotel  "collections" 
owned  by  Starwood.  But  W  is  not  considered  Starwood's  classic 
luxury  brand.  That  honor  is  held  by  St.  Regis  hotels,  which  goes 
after  a  more  traditional  definition  of  luxury — complete  with  Chip¬ 
pendale  furniture,  Blue  Willow  china  and  white  gloves.  Instead, 
W  is  branded  as  luxury  for  people  who  don't  want  to  be  mistaken 
for  their  grandparents. 

Started  in  1998,  W  was  conceived  to  be  a  hotel  "without  the  tra¬ 


ditional  limits  that  were  emotionally  and  physically  put  on  the 
hotel  product,"  says  Klein.  So  each  W  hotel  is  designed  and  deco¬ 
rated  by  au  courant  artists  and  architects  not  to  look  like  any  other 
hotel  in  the  collection.  Not  knowing  what  you  are  going  to  get  visu¬ 
ally  at  each  hotel  is  part  of  the  attraction  and  the  customization. 
That's  a  stark  contrast  to  the  Westin  or  Sheraton  or  even  St.  Regis, 
where  basically,  if  you've  seen  one,  you've  seen  them  all.  W  wants 
"each  guest  to  have  a  'semicustomized'  experience  based  on  what 
his  expectation  of  W  is,  rather  than  having  a  generic  stay  based  on 
what  the  product  definition  is,"  says  Klein.  Think  of  W  as  premium 
cool.  But  not  too  cool. 

ICein  knows  "cool"  is  a  good  thing  when  attached  to  design  or  art, 
but  not  so  good  when  attached  to  relationships.  That's  why  W's 
brand  ID  for  advertising  is  "The  warmth  of  cool."  Says  Klein,  'We 
don't  want  you  to  feel  that  everything  is  designed  except  comfort," 
he  says.  As  with  Mini  and  Song,  W  carefully  walks  the  line  between 
being  "not  for  everybody"  yet  still  inclusive. 

DIFFERENT  STROKES 

When  7Up  decided  to  stop  being  "the  uncola,"  it  was  because  the 
soda  maker  realized  it  was  more  important  for  the  brand  to  b e/or 
something  instead  of  against  it.  So  it  is  with  all  three  of  these  brands. 
W,  Song  and  Mini  are  for  people  who  value  a  certain  type  of  design 


By  the  Numbers 


BECAUSE  MINI,  SONG  AND  W 

are  relatively  new,  no  one  yet 
knows  how  well  these  anti¬ 
brand  strategies  will  play  in 
the  long  run.  Some  of  the  early 
returns  are  promising,  though. 
For  the  first  half  of  2005,  W  had  a 
17.7  percent  revenue  growth  in 
hotel-related  revenue  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  in 
2004.  It  also  has  experienced 
a  year-over-year  increase  of 
16  percent  in  room  revenue  per 
available  room.  That  beats  the 
industry  average  of  1 1  percent 
for  other  luxury  chain  hotels, 
according  to  industry  watcher 


Smith  Travel  Research.  And,  in 
the  truest  indicator  of  success, 
it  now  has  an  imitator.  Hotel 
giant  InterContinental  has 
launched  its  own  version  of 
W,  called  Indigo. 

Mini's  launch  in  2002  was 
successful,  and  in  2003  the  com¬ 
pany  increased  sales  to  36,000 
cars  in  the  United  States. That 
number  stayed  essentially  the 
same  in  2004.  But  in  the  first  half 
of  2005,  aided  in  no  small  part  by 
gas  prices,  the  company  had 
already  sold  more  than  25,000 
cars— exceeding  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  it  sold  in  all  of  2002 . 


The  numbers  and  prospects 
for  Song  are  considerably 
murkier.  The  numbers  are  a 
huge  unknown  because  Delta  is 
in  bankruptcy  and  has  never 
broken  out  separate  financials 


for  its  subsidiary.  That  Song's 
prospects  are  still  up  in  the  air 
probably  has  less  to  do  with  the 
brand  model  and  more  to  do 
with  the  health  of  its  parent. 

-C.v.H. 
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Branding 


Starwood's  collection  of  W  Hotels  is  by 
no  means  inexpensive,  but  it's  consid¬ 
ered  funky— definitely  not  your  grand¬ 
parents'  idea  of  a  luxury  hotel. 


and  fashion.  "Very  much  like  the  Mini,  W  says  something  about 
you,"  notes  Klein,  who  was  previously  senior  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate  marketing  for  Ralph  Lauren.  "W  has  become  a  lifestyle 
identifier,"  he  says.  "If  you  say  you're  going  to  W  for  drinks,  it's  dif¬ 
ferent  from  saying  you're  going  to  the  pub."  All  three  brands  are  sta¬ 
tus  symbols,  despite  what  Mini  buyers  may  think.  It's  just  that  the 
status  is  different. 

The  people  who  are  attracted  to  anti-brands  typically  prefer  com¬ 
panies  to  use  a  low-key  approach,  and  that's  what  W,  Mini  and  Song 
do.  Their  customers  consider  themselves  beyond  the  ordinary.  The 
idea  with  all  three  marketing  strategies  is  to  get  potential  customers 
intrigued  by  the  brand,  not  tell  them  what  their  reaction  should  be. 
"I  don't  think  a  lot  of  people  had  a  dream  that  someday  they  would 
own  a  Mini,"  says  McDowell.  "This  is  a  car  that  people  didn't  know 
they  would  love  until  they  saw  it." 

As  a  result,  all  three  companies  see  their  best  marketing  medium 
not  as  billboards  or  TV  spots  but  the  product  itself.  All  put  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  making  sure  a  customer's  experience  is  polished  and  con¬ 
sistent  up  front — whether  it's  getting  your  Mini  serviced  or  your 
linens  changed.  All  operate  under  the  theory  that  if  they  canget  you 
in  the  door,  the  product  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  Try  us,  they  say, 
and  we're  confident  you'll  tell  three  friends,  and  they'll  tell  three 
friends.  And  so  on.  And  so  on. 

That  is  the  way  that  opposites  attract.  • 


SeniorWriter  Constantine  von  Hoffman  can  be  reached  atcvonhoffman@cxo.com. 
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A  strong 
relationship 
between  the 
CMO  and  the  CIO 
may  provide 
the  keys  to 
competitive 
advantage 

By  Christopher 
Caggiano 
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TEAMWORK:  Customer 
Technology  Marketing 
VP  Jordan  Colletta  (left) 
and  Customer  informa¬ 
tion  Management  VP 
Stu  Sutliff  work  together 
to  give  UPS  an  edge  with 
its  customers. 


V  : 

Marketing-IT  Alignment 


Geeky.  Cautious.  M  ethodical.  Those  are  just  some 

of  the  words  marketers  use  to  describe  their  counterparts  in  the  IT 
department.  And  technologists  have  a  few  choice  words  of  their  own  for 
marketers:  Flaky.  Impulsive.  Mercurial.  No  wonder  the  relationship 
between  these  two  functions  is  traditionally  strained.  But  like  it  or  not, 
the  geeks  and  the  flakes  face  a  growing  need  to  work  together,  side  by  side. 


Heeding  the  cry  for  greater  accountability  and  rapid  results,  CMOs 
and  their  staffs  are  relying  on  technology  as  never  before  to  achieve  their 
goals.  "There's  an  urgency  and  a  need  for  speed,  accuracy  and  access  to 
information,"  says  Kim  Feil,  CMO  at  Sara  Lee.  "The  first  one  to  the  best 
idea  wins,  and  technology  gives  us  that  speed." 

At  the  same  time,  CIOs  and  their  teams  are  recognizing  the  need  to 
become  more  customer-focused.  ROLobsessed  technologists  now  realize 
that  the  real  blockbuster  returns  come  from  initiatives  that  address  the 
needs  of  the  marketplace.  For  that  growth  to  occur,  the  CMO  and  CIO 
need  to  collaborate  on  the  design  and  integration  of  all  customer-based 
systems.  But  that  happens  at  a  distressingly  small  number  of  companies, 
observes  Larry  Selden,  professor  emeritus  at  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  "Part  of  this,"  he  says,  "is  the  lack  of  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  CMOs  and  CIOs  in  not  screaming  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs,  'It's  the  customer!'" 

Too  often,  CMOs  and  CIOs  are  busy  yelling  at  each  other.  A  2004  study 
by  Forrester  Research  found  only  one  in  three  marketers  report  a  strong 
relationship  with  IT  (see  "Bridging  the  Gap,"  Page  40.)  And  the  escalating 
stakes  only  exacerbate  the  friction  between  the  two  disciplines. 

What  both  sides  need  to  realize  is  that  they  enable  each  other's  success, 
says  Scott  Davis,  senior  partner  of  marketing  consultancy  Prophet.  "Few 
marketing  imperatives  can  be  met  without  the  capabilities  and  insights 
of  IT,"  he  says.  "And  IT  is  only  as  adept  as  its  grasp  of  the  customer  require¬ 
ments." 

Some  level  of  harmony  can  be  achieved.  But  first,  each  side  has  to  give 
up  its  misperceptions  about  the  other. 


Marketing  Is  Art,  Not  Science 

Reality  Check:  Translating  marketing's  business  require- 
B  ments  into  standard,  measurable  processes  and  systems  is 

|  JL  doable,  as  long  as  the  CMO  and  CIO  collaborate. 

Rare  is  the  executive  today  who  will  publicly  proclaim  that  marketing 
cannot  be  measured.  But  Kimberly-Clark  CIO  Terry  Assink  acknowledges 
that  there's  only  so  much  you  can  gauge.  "Marketing  doesn't  often  lend 
itself  to  process,"  he  says.  "But  we've  reached  a  point  where  we  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  process  opportunities  inside  of  these  historically  non¬ 
process  areas." 

Not  that  the  transition  has  been  easy.  Former  Kimberly-Clark  VP  and 
Senior  Marketing  Officer  Feil  (who  joined  the  company  in  February  but 
left  in  August  to  go  to  Sara  Lee)  knew  from  speaking  to  company  veterans 
that  the  relationship  between  IT  and  marketing  had  been  strained  at  best. 


As  at  many  companies,  marketers  at  Kimberly-Clark  had  a  reputation  for 
being  a  bunch  of  Luddites.  "They  didn't  think  that  marketing  techniques 
could  really  he  automated,"  she  says.  "They  also  had  a  hard  time  articu¬ 
lating  requirements  to  the  technology  team.  All  they  really  thought  they 
needed  was  Microsoft  Excel." 

During  Feil's  brief  tenure  at  Kimberly-Clark,  she  saw  the  company 
emerging  from  the  technological  Dark  Ages.  (The  process  began  well 
before  she  arrived,  when  Kimberly-Clark  undertook  in  2001  a  market¬ 
ing-automation  initiative  as  part  of  a  larger  effort  driven  by  CEO  Tom 
Falk  to  improve  internal  processes.)  As  part  of  that  ongoing  initiative, 
Feil  and  Assink  discussed  ways  to  utilize  technology  to  best  enable  the 
marketing  function.  They  determined  that  creating  more  overlap 
between  the  two  departments  was  key. 

Executing  that  vision  fell  to  Neil  Prom  and  Aida  Flick.  Prom  is  mar¬ 
keting's  advocate  within  IT.  He  helps  define  which  marketing  technol¬ 
ogy  initiatives  the  company  should  implement  each  year.  "He  has  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  team's  business  and  is  part  of  the  discussions,"  says  Feil. 
"It's  not  just,  'Here's  the  budget,  go  and  build  it,  see  you  later.'" 

Flick  is  the  company's  N orth  Atlantic  brand  equity  management  direc¬ 
tor.  She  works  full-time  with  Prom  to  execute  technology  initiatives. 
Marketing  already  had  some  very  useful  technology  tools  before  the  ini¬ 
tiative,  says  Flick,  but  it  lacked  an  organized  and  integrated  IT  system. 
'We  had  systems  that  could  warehouse  and  collect  data,  but  not  the  front- 
end  planning  and  performance-tracking  capabilities,"  she  says. 

Flick  and  Prom  act  as  interpreters  for  marketing  and  IT.  Flick  takes 
business  needs  and  turns  them  into  standard,  measurable  processes;  Prom 
translates  those  processes  into  actual  systems.  As  a  result,  marketing 
"understands  more  about  IT  rigor  and  processes,"  says  Prom.  "And  IT 
becomes  a  lot  closer  to  the  business  and  understands  more  of  the  end-to- 
end  processes  across  the  organization." 

The  two-way  communication  has  been  a  boon  to  both  departments. 
"Since  those  two  roles  established  the  relationships,  we've  raised  the  bar 
on  the  expectation  of  how  we  can  collaborate,"  says  Assink.  "We've  begun 
to  understand  the  opportunities  and  exploit  areas  we  may  never  have 
considered  in  the  past." 

Together,  the  departments  have  created  a  system  to  move  the  com¬ 
pany  toward  greater  accountability.  We're  identifying  metrics  that  will 
tell  people  what  is  working  and  where  to  course-correct,"  says  Flick. 
"We've  already  seen  increased  efficiencies  and  a  better  ability  to  make 
timely  changes."  That  means  shorter  time  to  market,  greater  productiv¬ 
ity,  and  concurrent  top-line  and  bottom-line  growth.  We're  able  to 
deliver  something  that's  in  our  mission,"  says  Assink,  "and  to  improve 
ROI  in  the  process." 
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Marketing's  advocate  within 
Kimberly-Clark's  IT  department 
is  Neil  Prom;  his  opposite 
number  is  Aida  Flick,  the 
company's  North  Atlantic 
brand  equity  management 
director.  Flick  and  Prom  act  as 
interpreters  for  their 
respective  groups. 


Marketing-IT  Alignment 


IT  Is  a  Black  Box 

Reality  Check:  IT  doesn't  have  to  be  mysterious. 
What  CMOS  need  is  a  willingness  to  learn  (and  dedicated 
support)  from  the  tech  group. 


Marketers  often  don't  care  how  something  works,  as  long  as  it  works.  "I'm 
talking  to  people  who  don't  want  to  deal  with  technology,"  says  Steve 
Thiessen,  IS  project  manager  at  Sage  Software,  developer  of  accounting 
and  sales  programs  such  as  Peachtree  and  ACT.  "Theyjust  want  to  he  able 
toget  their  message  in  front  of  a  potential  customer,  to  capture  informa¬ 
tion  back  and  to  do  it  all  faster  than  they  did  before." 

It  hasn't  helped  that  technologists  have  a  history  of  force-feeding  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  systems  to  marketing  without  understanding  what  the 
department  really  needs.  Or  that  they've  been  more  likely  to  act  as  gate¬ 
keepers  to  technology  rather  than  explainers  of  it. 

But  the  winds  of  change  are  blowing.  Thiessen  says  he's  noticed  a  shift 
in  the  attitudes  of  IT  folk  regarding  their  role.  "You're  hearing  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  more  and  more:  Is  IT  simply  responsible  for  putting  the  stuff 
in  place,  or  is  it  a  true  sendee  organization?"  he  says.  At  Sage,  the  answer 
is  the  latter.  "We  see  marketing  as  a  primary  customer,"  he  says.  "That 
involves  more  training  and  hand-holding,  but  ultimately  it's  more  suc¬ 
cessful." 

According  to  Forrester  Research,  such  support  improves  relationships 


Bridging  the  Gap 

Only  one-third  of  CMOS  report  a 
strong  relationship  with  IT. 


between  the  departments:  53  percent 
of  marketers  with  dedicated  IT  sup¬ 
port  said  they  enjoy  strong  processes 
and  ongoing  communication  with 
their  IT  counterparts.  At  organiza¬ 
tions  without  dedicated  IT  support, 
that  figure  plummets  to  9  percent. 

(See  "Bridging  the  Gap,"  this  page.) 

And  as  marketing  technology 
advances,  and  programs  and  vendors 
multiply,  so  too  do  potential  prob¬ 
lems.  Systems  work  better  when  IT 
is  involved  from  the  beginning,  says 
Carol  Kurimsky,  Sage's  former  sen¬ 
ior  VP  of  marketing.  "If  you  try  to  do 
it  without  IT  involvement,  you're 
going  to  end  up  with  a  bunch  of 
pieces  that  won't  talk  to  each  other," 
she  says. 

Kurimsky  worked  with  Thiessen 
to  create  a  system  for  managing  the 
logistics  of  Sage's  600-plus  annual 
Web  seminars.  Kurimsky  wanted  to 
capture  registration  information, 
send  follow-up  messages  and  auto¬ 
mate  the  process  of  marketing  products  to  that  audience.  Doing  this  rep¬ 
resented  a  considerable  challenge  and  meant  looking  at  several  vendors; 
they  finally  decided  on  ViewCentral.  The  process  would  have  taken  longer 
and  cost  more  without  IT's  help.  "IT  made  the  changes  as  seamless  as  pos¬ 
sible,"  says  Kurimsky. 


What  is  the  relationship  between  IT  and  marketing? 

it  manages  one-off  projects  ■■ 

Strong  processes  and  communication  ■■■■31% 
Marketing  requests  are  low  priority  ■■  1 6% 

No  meaningful  relationship  |  4% 

But  dedicated  IT  support  improves 
relationships. 

How  does  your  company  support  marketing  technology  needs? 
(Includes  only  respondents  who  chose  "strong  processes  and 
communication.'') 

Dedicated  IT  support 
Dedicated  IT  and  marketing  services  team 
Marketing  services  team  coordinates  with  IT 
No  dedicated  IT  support 


Note:  Respondents  could  select  more  than  one  answer. 


At  Kimberly-Clark,  the  IT  staff  has  grown  in  its  appreciation  of  the 
value  marketing  brings  to  the  organization,  says  CIO  Assinlc.  "Market¬ 
ing  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  our  business,"  he  says.  "But  we 
probably  underserved  marketing  from  an  IT  standpoint." 

The  second  phase  of  the  company's  marketing-automation  initiative 
began  in  2003  and  aligned  that  relationship.  The  departments  engaged 
with  each  other  to  formalize  process  documentation,  standardize  termi¬ 
nology  and  define  best  practices.  The  initiative  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  without  collaboration.  "It  was  quite  a  transformation,"  says  Prom.  "I 
don't  think  it  was  natural  for  marketers  to  directly  involve  themselves  in 
technology." 


Neither  IT  Nor  Marketing 
Is  Mission  Critical 

Reality  Check:  Each  side  needs  to  recognize  what  the  other 
can  do  to  fulfill  the  ultimate  mission:  Serve  the  customer. 


N ot  too  long  ago,  marketing  was  viewed  as  a  nonvital  function.  Marketers 
were  simply  there  to  create  campaigns,  raise  awareness  and  provide  sales 
leads.  Today,  senior  management  teams  recognize  that  marketing's  ideal 
role  is  to  identify  customer  needs  and  communicate  them  to  the  organi¬ 
zation.  How  much  more  mission-critical  can  you  get? 

At  UPS,  customer  needs  increasingly  involve  technology,  which  has 

become  central  to  its  marketing 
strategy.  "Technology  is  one  of  our 
most  significant  points  of  differenti¬ 
ation,"  says  Kurt  Ivuehn,  senior  vice 
president  of  UPS  worldwide  sales 
and  marketing.  That  realization 
solidified  during  the  Internet  rush  of 
the  '90s.  "At  that  point  we  realized 
[marketing  and  IT]  were  going  to  be 
joined  at  the  hip,"  he  says.  "It  wasn't 
just  two  separate  functions  that 
could  occasionally  interact." 

UPS  spends  about  Si  billion  a  year 
on  technology  (more  than  it  spends 
annually  on  trucks).  As  its  operations 
infrastructure  solidified,  manage¬ 
ment  began  to  ponder  how  it  could 
leverage  those  systems  to  provide 
value-added  services  to  its  customers. 
"That's  been  the  huge  story  of  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,"  says  Kuehn. 

To  address  this  opportunity,  UPS 
formed  two  subgroups  in  1999:  Cus¬ 
tomer^ Technology  Marketing(CTM), 
which  is  part  of  marketing,  and  Cus- 


49% 


SOURCE:  Forrester  Research 


torner  Information  Management  (CIM),  which  is  part  of  IT.  Jordan  Col- 
letta,  vice  president  of  CTM,  says  his  department  looks  for  ways  ofgiving 
technology  a  bigger  role  in  the  company's  sendee  offerings.  "It's  all  about 
finding  ways  of  identifying  needs  and  mapping  those  needs  back  to  our 
existing  processes," says  Colletta.  CIM  helps  to  translate  technology  mar- 
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Continental  Airlines  gives  travelers  many  great  ways  to  see  the 
world.  And  they  use  many  great  ways  to  market  their  message  — 
including  making  Captivate  Network  a  key  component  of  their 
overall  marketing  mix.  By  placing  ads  inside  elevators  in  North 
America’s  premier  office  buildings,  Continental  leverages  the  only 
medium  to  reach  a  highly  desirable  audience,  in  a  distraction-free 
environment,  during  the  workday  —  when  most  purchase  decisions  are  made.  All  with  the 
kind  of  reach  and  recall  numbers  few  other  forms  of  media  can  touch. 

To  learn  more,  visit  www.captivate.com. 


Marketing-IT  Alignment 


keting  ideas  for  IT  that  so  those 
ideas  can  become  a  reality.  "We 
need  CTM  and  the  marketing 
views,  so  as  we  develop  applica¬ 
tions,  we're  all  going  down  the 
same  journey,"  says  Stu  Sutliff, 
vice  president  of  CIM. 

Both  groups  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  suite  of  technology  visi¬ 
bility  services  called  Quantum 
View,  which  lets  customers  track 

packages  during  the  delivery  cycle.  Compromise  is  an  essential  part  of 
that  collaborative  process.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  two  departments 
were  developing  Quantum  View  Inbound,  a  program  that  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  track  incoming  deliveries.  This  seemingly  simple  proposal  from 
CTM  had  challenging  ramifications.  But  after  a  series  of  collaborative  ses¬ 
sions,  CIM  came  up  with  the  idea  of  leveraging  the  company's  existing 
package-flow  system  to  help  customers  better  plan  their  delivery  logistics 
and  staffing  requirements. 

Codetta  says  that  CIM  often  devises  creative  alternatives  for  CTM  pro¬ 
posals.  "Sometimes  we  don't  need  whole  new  tools.  We  could  work  with 
existing  infrastructure  rather  than  add  additional  things,"  he  says. 

The  Quantum  View  system  affords  UPS  a  variety  of  cost  savings, 
including  the  reduced  need  for  live  customer-service  calls.  But  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantages  of  such  services  are  short-lived:  Other  carriers  and 
third  parties  are  offering  similar  solutions  now,  says  transportation 
industry  delivery  analyst  Satish  Jindel,  president  of  SJ  Consulting  Group. 
"The  differences  [among  the  different  services]  are  not  so  great  that  most 
customers  will  notice,"  he  says.  But  they  do  help  justify  price  increases: 
UPS  has  been  raising  its  rates  3  percent  to  5  percent  over  the  past  five 
years.  "They've  been  able  to  do  so  because  the  technology  investments 
help  shippers  save  more  than  5  percent  in  total  supply-chain  costs,"  he 
says.  "That  allows  [UPS]  to  demonstrate  value-add  to  the  customer." 


Two  Departments,  Two  Agendas 

Reality  Check:  Marketing  and  IT  may  have  different  roles 
within  the  company  but  they  share  a  common  goal:  to  help 
the  organization  grow. 


Marketing  and  IT  require  distinct  skill  sets,  and  those  skills  frequently 
inhabit  strikingly  different  people.  But  that  shouldn't  translate  to  dif¬ 
ferent  agendas.  "There's  this  false  perception  that  marketing  has  exter¬ 
nal  customers,  and  IT  has  internal  ones,"  says  Prophet's  Davis.  In  truth,  he 
says,  marketing  needs  to  help  employees  understand  what  the  brand 
stands  for,  and  the  IT  group  needs  to  parlay  customer  information  into 
breakthroughs  in  serving  customers. 

Kimberly-Clark's  Assinlc  agrees  that  IT  and  marketing  should  be  seen 
as  analogous  mind-sets.  "They're  both  creative  roles,"  he  says.  Technolo¬ 
gists  apply  creativity  to  leveraging  systems  to  solve  organizational  prob¬ 
lems;  marketers  identify  unspoken  desires  and  serve  the  needs  of  the 
company's  customers.  "They're  very  parallel  thought  processes,"  he  says. 

Even  so,  some  companies  have  found  it  helpful  to  solicit  input  from  other 
parts  of  the  organization.  At  Kimberly-Clark,  once  Prom  and  Flick  gener¬ 


ate  action  plans  for  marketing-technol¬ 
ogy  initiatives,  their  recommendations 
go  before  a  multidisciplinary  steering 
committee  of  senior  executives  from 
marketing,  IT,  finance,  and  the  other 
functions  and  business  units.  The  com¬ 
mittee  asks  questions,  discusses  options, 
and  sets  priorities  and  IT  investment 
strategies. 

UPS  employs  a  similar  process.  Each 
year,  CTM  and  CIM  propose  technology 
initiatives.  Next,  senior  managers  from  marketing,  finance  and  opera¬ 
tions  sit  down  for  a  rigorous  multiday  session  that  Kuehn  describes  as  "a 
real  rolTup-your-sleeves  ranking  and  rating"  of  the  projects.  "It's  painful," 
he  says.  "Everybody  comes  out  a  little  unhappy,  which  is  what  any  good 
compromise  is  going  to  create." 

Kuehn  says  the  process  increases  the  probability  that  initiatives  will 
succeed.  "Otherwise  you  get  into  that  syndrome  where  marketing  thinks 
up  ideas  and  throws  them  over  the  walls  and  no  one  wants  to  catch  them," 
he  says.  The  process  ensures  that  marketing  engages  not  just  with  IT,  but 
with  every  function  affected  by  marketing's  actions. 

Strangers  No  More 

Getting  marketing  and  IT  to  play  nice  is  not  just  office  politics;  it  can  lead 
to  competitive  advantage.  It  may  not  seem  that  way  at  first:  Sage's 
Thiessen  says  the  collaborative  process  can  make  projects  seem  as  though 
they're  talcing  longer  to  execute.  "There's  a  lot  more  research  and  discus¬ 
sion  up  front,"  he  says.  Ultimately,  projects  become  more  efficient.  "When 
you  design  [technology  initiatives]  properly,  it  saves  time  on  the  back 
end,  and  they're  more  effective  in  the  long  run,  because  you're  deliver¬ 
ing  a  solution  that  will  work  and  meet  the  needs  of  both  organizations." 

Of  course,  greater  efficiency  and  productivity  often  come  at  the 
expense  of  headcount.  Kimberly-Clark  announced  in  July  that  it  would 
lay  off  10  percent  of  its  60,000  worldwide  employees.  Fed  left  the  com¬ 
pany  after  just  six  months:  Despite  early  success  improving  marketing's 
capabilities,  she  resigned  to  become  CMO  of  Sara  Lee,  citing  personal  fac¬ 
tors  for  the  move. 

According  to  Michael  Mahler,  research  director  for  consumergoods  at 
Gartner,  Kimberly-Clark's  restructuring  was  a  competitive  necessity. 
"Companies  have  to  realize  what  their  strengths  are,  and  reinvest  where 
they  think  they  can  maximize  return,"  he  says.  For  Kimberly-Clark,  a 
major  slice  of  that  investment  has  come  in  the  form  of  IT  resources  to 
improve  efficiency.  "This  is  the  way  to  increase  growth,"  says  Mahler.  "I 
think  you'll  see  more  of  this,  and  Kimberly-Clark  is  certainly  at  the  front 
of  the  curve." 

And  in  the  teeth  of  ferocious  market  pressures,  the  need  for  a  strong 
and  productive  relationship  between  marketing  and  IT  takes  on  mount¬ 
ing  urgency.  "The  whole  undercurrent  of  marketing  accountability  has 
made  technology  a  friend  to  marketers,"  says  Fed.  "And  the  more  tech¬ 
nology  understands  the  business  and  the  business  understands  the  tech¬ 
nology,  the  better  off  we're  going  to  be."  • 


Christopher  Caggiano  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Boston.  Send  comments  on  this  article  to 
cmofeedback@cxo.  com. 
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Earning  A  Seat 
In  The  Boardroom 

Marketing 


HP  is  one  of  the  leading  technology  companies 
in  the  world,  with  over  $83  billion  in  annual 
revenues  and  serving  a  broad  spectrum  of 
customers  from  global  enterprises  to  more  than  a 


Credibility 


billion  consumers  worldwide.  Delivering  a  globally 

consistent,  high-quality  customer  experience  is  critical  to  its  success. 

Yet,  given  its  size  —  over  140,000  employees  operating  in  1 78  countries 
—  maintaining  this  consistency  and  responsiveness  was  challenging. 

After  the  merger  with  Compaq,  Mike  Winkler,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Customer  Solutions  Group,  HP,  faced  the  added  challenge  of 
aligning  and  optimizing  the  activities  of  86  different  marketing  organi¬ 
zations  around  the  globe  —  each  with  its  own  systems,  resources, 
budgets  and  marketing  processes.  "One  of  my  first  priorities  as  CMO," 
states  Winkler,  "was  to  use  systems  and  analytics  to  evaluate  our  mar¬ 
keting  spend  and  how  we  could  optimize  it,  with  the  goal  of  honing 
marketing  to  be  a  true  long-term  contributor  to  HP's  success." 

Winkler  opted  to  get  the  job  done  by  partnering  with  Siebel 
Systems,  HP  Services  and  an  SI  partner  to  deploy  an  insight-driven, 
closed-loop  solution  that  links  marketing  strategy  to  measurable 
business  results.  The  first  phase  of  the  project,  completed  in  6  months, 
focused  on  deploying  a  marketing  resource  management  solution 
to  HP's  3,500  marketing  users  worldwide,  using  Siebel  Enterprise 
Marketing  Suite  and  Siebel  Business  Analytics  fully  integrated  with 
HP's  back-office  financial  systems. 

Today,  the  entire  HP  marketing  organization  uses  the  same  processes, 
system,  language  and  metrics  to  plan,  execute,  and  optimize  its  market¬ 
ing  investments. 

To  learn  more  about  HP’s  successful 
reinvention  of  marketing  and  how  Siebel 
and  HP  can  help  you  achieve  break¬ 
through  marketing  results,  simply  visit 
www.siebel.com/marketing-hp 
or  call  us  at  800-307-2181. 


The  solution  provides 
every  marketer  with 
near  real-time  cus¬ 
tomer  and  business 
insights  that  lead  to 
smarter  decisions 
about  how  and  where 


they  spend  money. 

Winkler  adds,  "Siebel  Enterprise  Marketing  Suite  and  Siebel  Business 
Analytics  offered  a  dramatic  improvement  not  just  in  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  our  spend,  but  also  in  our  knowledge  of  what  was 
appealing  and  what  was  not  appealing  to  customers." 

Ultimately,  the  solution  helped  align  marketing  with  the  strategic  priori¬ 
ties  of  HP  —  earning  marketing  an  influential  position  in  the  boardroom. 


Marketing  is  now  responsible  for  leading  and  synthesizing  HP's  long- 
range  plan.  "Marketing  is  at  the  strategic  table  at  all  times  and 
constantly  brings  the  voice  of  the  customer  to  bear  in  every  decision 
that  we  make  as  a  company."  says  Winkler. 

Now,  HP  and  Siebel  Systems  are  working  together  to  bring  to  market 
a  breakthrough  Insight-Driven,  Closed-Loop  Marketing  solution.  They 
offer  an  integrated  packaged  software,  services  and  infrastructure  solu¬ 
tion  that  leverages  the  success  and  experience  at  HP.  Marketing  organi¬ 
zations  now  have  a  new  option  to  improve  effectiveness,  accountability 
and  control  while  reducing  costs,  risks  and  time  to  market. 


It  all  comes  down  to  winning  results. 
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"In  the  end,  our 
annual  marketing 
spend  has  been 
reduced  by 
15  percent,"  Winkler 
boasts.  "At  the  same 
time,  we  have  been 
able  to  double  our 
spend  in  advertising 
for  brand  and 
demand  generation." 

—  Mike  Winkler, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Customer  Solutions  Group,  HP 
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ITS  ALL  ABOUT  THE  CUSTOMER 


Whether 
makingfriends 
with  Muslims  or 
pitching  a  product, 
Charlotte  Beers 
understands  that  the 
key  to  success  is  a 
more  genuine  form 
of  communication 

By  RobO#Regan 


DIALOGUE 


Since  leaving  the  U.S.  State  Department  in  March  2003, 

advertising  veteran  Charlotte  Beers  has  kept  a  fairly  low  profile,  her  semiretire¬ 
ment  interrupted  by  the  occasional  speaking  engagement  (including  this  maga¬ 
zine's  CMO  Perspectives  conference  in  September).  Appointed  in  October  2001 
as  under  secretary  of  state  for  public  diplomacy  and  public  affairs,  Beers  was 
thrust  into  the  post-9/11  spotlight  as  the  primary  U.S.  brand-builder  among 
Muslim  communities  abroad.  Her  methods  were  widely  criticized  as  ineffective, 
but  the  former  chairman  of  Ogilvy  &  Mather  and  J.  Walter  Thompson — she's 
the  only  woman  to  have  served  as  the  head  of  both  agencies — remains  sanguine 
about  her  State  Department  work.  She's  also  a  proponent  of  the  power  of  genuine 
communication.  Beers  spoke  to  CMO  about  both  topics  by  phone  from  her  home 
in  Maine. 
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Beers:  Some  would  say  thatwie  president's  job,  so  maybe  I  shouldn't 
claim  that  one.  But  if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we  needed  to  embrace 
the  charter  of  public  affairs  and  public  diplomacy,  it's  now. 


The  primary  charter  of  public 
diplomacy  is  to  create  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  that's  a  very  elegant 
thing  to  be  working  on.  The  sec- 
ondaryjob  is  to  get  the  word  out, 
to  make  sure  the  official  policy 
statements  and  processes  of  the 
United  States  are  understood  all 
over  the  world. 

Did  you  accomplish  what  you 
expected  to  during  your  time  in 
the  State  Department? 

It's  lair  to  say  that  after  September 
1 1 ,  almost  all  expectations  were 
squashed  and  rewritten.  Before  I 
went  in  I  thought  I'd  be  spending  a 
lot  more  time  on  China  and  Africa, 
which  in  my  early  briefings  seemed 
to  be  important  evidence  that  we 
needed  to  build  a  better  mutual 
understanding  and  create  a  better 
relationship  to  see  what  programs 
we  could  put  together. 

But  as  soon  as  September  1 1 
happened,  all  energies  and 
resources  that  weren't  otherwise 
committed  were  focused  on  the 
Middle  East.  This  was  by  mandate 
of  the  Congress,  and  of  course  it 
made  perfect  sense.  The  difficulty 
there  in  terms  of  expectations  was 
that  the  United  States  had  a  vir¬ 


tual  wall  of  silence  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Middle  East.  Not  so 
much  in  a  military  or  diplomatic 
sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  knowing 
one  another. 

After  September  11,1  think  the 
multiplicity  of  reading  materials 
about  the  Muslim  world  and 
Islamic  systems  and  a  study  of  the 
historical  context  was  indicative 
of  the  interest  that  the  American 
people  have  in  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  going  on  between 
these  people  and  our  lives. 

Hindsight  is  a  wonderful  thing, 
but  what  would  you  have  done 
differently? 

I  don't  know.  There  are  severe  lim¬ 
itations  to  being  a  presidential 
appointee.  It's  difficult  to  bring  in 
your  own  people,  so  I  was  missing 
some  of  the  skills  that  you  and  I 
take  for  granted  in  marketing,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  terms  of  my  background 
in  advertising,  communication 
skills,  visuals  and  consumer 
research. 

We  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
State  Department  had  no  ongoing 
way  of  evaluating  the  people  in 
the  countries  with  whom  we  had 
no  dialogue.  And  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  hire  outside  help  in 
some  form  because  we  were  not 


going  to  grow  it  in  the  State 
Department  anytime  soon.  We 
gave  seed  money  for  a  number  of 
very  innovative  ways  of  doing 
media.  That  seed  money  didn't  go 
anywhere.  I  learned  that  when 
the  shepherd  leaves,  the  programs 
just  die.  And  that's  frustrating. 

So  I  guess  I  would  have  tried  to 
just  move  everything  faster. 

What  does  the  United  States 
need  to  do  to  improve  its  per¬ 
ception  around  the  world,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  Muslims? 

We  desperately  have  to  build  a  dia¬ 
logue — just  a  dialogue,  not  trying 
to  sell  anything  or  advocate  or 
pitch  our  policies,  which  have  to 
stand  on  their  own  integrity.  At 
the  very  least  we  could  reactivate 
the  old  programs:  the  libraries,  the 
information  centers,  all  of  the 
English-speaking  opportunities 
that  we  used  to  offer  everywhere 
in  the  world  in  some  form  that  the 
United  States  gave  up  on.  And  we 
could  certainly  consider  new  pro¬ 
grams,  like  the  virtual  U.S.  city 
that  I  had  the  Smithsonian  work¬ 
ing  on. 

Because  not  enough  of  [the 
Muslim  world]  can  ever  come 
here,  we  need  to  try  to  explain  the 
total  picture  of  the  American 


world.  We  are  still  classified  by 
them  as  decadent  and  faithless. 
But  let  me  tell  you  something  fas¬ 
cinating.  When  people  come  here 
on  scholar  and  student  exchanges, 
when  they  leave,  they  have  made 
two  amazing  discoveries  about 
the  United  States. 

One  is  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  generous,  which  always 
makes  you  proud.  The  second 
thing,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  Muslim  subgroup,  is 
that  they  had  no  idea  that  we  had 
a  church,  a  temple,  a  synagogue 
on  so  many  corners  of  every  city. 
To  see  it  and  experience  it  is 
better  than  all  the  stuff  that  we 
can  communicate  in  any  formal 
way.  We  need  other  ways  to  gen¬ 
uinely  exchange  what  we  have  in 
common. 

What  advice  would  you  give 
to  Karen  Hughes,  the  newly 
appointed  under  secretary  of 
state  for  public  diplomacy  and 
public  affairs? 

I  would  just  ask  her  to  see  if  she 
could  find  totally  open  media 
channels  to  talk,  not  just  to  the 
diplomats  and  the  officials  in 
those  countries — I  think  we 
[already]  do  a  good  job  of  that— 
but  to  find  a  way  to  have  very  real 
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Interview:  Charlotte  Beers 


dialogue  between  the  leader 
groups  and  the  large  general  popu¬ 
lation  of  people  in  those  countries. 
That's  a  big  enough  job  right  there. 

The  American  people  are  very 
good  at  explaining  their  own  val¬ 
ues  and  beliefs  in  our  country.  So 
we  could  send  a  lot  more  people  to 
the  Muslim  countries.  They  are 
always  asking  us  for  teachers,  and 
that  kind  of  program  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  or  funded.  Just  think  what 
one  American  teacher  could  do  in 
a  Muslim  country. 

Many  people  feel  the  traditional 
marketing  model  is  broken.  Do 
you  agree? 

I  don't  know  what  they  mean  by 
that,  so  you'll  have  to  take  me  out 
of  the  cliche  and  tell  me  what  they 
think  is  broken. 

They're  referring  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  ineffectiveness  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  30-second  TV  spot,  the 
evolution  from  push  to  permis¬ 
sion-based  marketing,  with 
customers  more  in  control. 

I  would  say  that  differently.  That 
trend  has  been  just  continuing, 
from  the  day  that  magazines 
broke  into  so  many  segments,  the 
day  we  started  niching  every 
media  outlet  we  have,  with  the 
recognition  that  people  don't 
want  to  be  treated  as  large  globs. 

But  the  universal  truth  under 
those  changes  is  that  individuals 
insist  on  having  their  distinctive 
needs  and  experiences  validated 
and  answered.  Anything  that 
takes  you  closer  to  that  is  a  more 
genuine  piece  of  communication. 

There's  always  going  to  be  a 
limit  to  how  much  of  that  you  can 
do,  unless  you're  sitting  down  one 
on  one  with  people.  But  you  still 
have  to  have  a  powerful  way  of 
communicating  what  it  is  you 
have  to  offer.  I  believe  that's 
pretty  universal. 

I  really  don't  believe  that  televi¬ 
sion  commercials  are  dead  because 


they  are  so  able  to  stir,  to  trans¬ 
form,  to  change,  to  have  people 
say,  “I  never  thought  of  it  that 
way."  And  I  think  those  things 
will  stay  with  us. 

Are  advertising  agencies  being 
marginalized  in  any  way  by 
companies'  increased  focus  on 
marketing  ROI? 


I  think  that  we  were  always 
accountable  for  results,  to  a  point. 
And  I  also  think  that  no  one  on 
earth  is  ever  going  to  figure  out 
[the  exact  return  on]  advertising 
and  direct  promotion  and  all  that. 

What  provides  a  real  edge  is  still 
that  ability  to  locate  and  know 
your  segment  of  consumers  so 
well  that  you  can  walk  with  them, 
and  [to  make]  that  brilliant  leap  to 
transform  that  knowledge  into  a 
stimulus. 

Do  agencies  need  to  adapt  to 
the  changing  marketing  model? 


I've  been  out  of  the  business  for 
five  or  six  years,  but  I  think  that 
for  a  while,  agencies  were  becom¬ 
ing  too  much  like  their  clients. 
That's  really  no-nran's-land.  If  you 
don't  understand  that  what  you 
do  is  important  and  very  intangi¬ 
ble  compared  to  the  client's  affini¬ 
ties  and  skills,  then  you've  missed 
the  uniqueness  of  the  relation¬ 


ship.  Agencies  must  continue  to 
have  great  expertise  not  only  in 
understanding  the  consumer  but 
understanding  the  land  of  stimu¬ 
lus  that  is  going  to  work. 

Also,  I  think  there's  a  lot  of 
wasteful  to-ing  and  fro-ing  in  the 
creative  process — the  20  meetings 
to  reach  one  30-second  spot,  get¬ 
ting  approval,  making  revisions. 
There's  always  that  necessarily 
messy  part  of  the  creative 
process,  but  my  guess  is  that 
agencies  and  their  clients 
have  moved  that  process, 
which  used  to  be  60  to  300 


days,  to  a  highly  accelerated 
exchange-and-agreement  process. 

Do  some  clients  have  less  of  an 
understanding  of  the  unique¬ 
ness  that  agencies  provide  than 
they  used  to? 

My  guess  is  that  they're  so 
stressed,  with  a  focus  on  efficien¬ 
cies  and  intensified  ROI  pressure, 
that  they  would  be  immensely 
relieved  if  someone  took  on  the 
more  textural,  intangible  aspects 
of  the  consumer  relationship.  And 
I  never  found  a  client  who  was  not 
immediately  responsive  if  you 
could  say,  "Let  me  tell  you  what 
your  brand  stands  for  and  how 
that  works."  If  you're  seriously 
knowledgeable,  you'll  never  lose 
the  partnership. 

What  skills  do  marketers 
require  now  that  they  didn't 
require  10  or  20  years  ago? 

We're  no  longer  saying  in  a  glib 
way  we  live  in  a  global  village.  We 
really  have  to  behave  like  that.  So 
you  would  like  to  have  on  your 
team  someone  who  has  lived  in 
many  places  in  the  world,  because 
you  get  by  osmosis  a  whole  differ¬ 
ent  feeling  for  diversity.  And  even 
when  you're  saying  "They  don't 
do  that  in  Thailand,"  you're  also 
saying  "Here's  what  every  woman 
in  the  world  does  do."  You  have  to 
marry  those  two  things  to  take  a 
brand  around  the  world. 

What's  next  for  you? 

I'm  writing  a  book  about  how  we 
all  behave  in  business  and  how 
that  affects  us.  I'm  also  still  on  the 
speech  circuit,  and  I  like  that 
because  sometimes  it's  a  real  dia¬ 
logue.  That's  a  lot  more  fun  for  me, 
because  I  always  have  something 
to  learn  from  the  audience,  v 
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UNCENSORED  AND  UNAPOLOGETIC 


Opportunity  Knocks 

Analysis  shows  that  for  every  dollar  companies  spend  on 
advertising  to  Hispanics,  only  three  cents  are  spent  on  under¬ 
standing  this  consumer  segment  Do  you  have  a  plan  in  place? 

BY  SERGIO  ZYMAN 


WHAT  IF  I  TOLD  YOU 

about  a  nation  of  people 
closer  to  the  United 
States  than  Mexico  or 
Canada  with  more  than 
40  million  consumers  and  nearly  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  trillion  dollars  in  buying  power? 
What  if  I  said  that  its  population  increases  by 
nearly  800,000  annually,  and  by  2020  it  will 
have  more  than  50  million  consumers?  What 
if,  within  this  nation,  you  found  that  one  in 
five  consumers  is  under  the  age  of  18,  and 
that  its  teen  segment  will  grow  by  more  than 
60  percent  per  year? 

What  would  you  do?  Apparently,  you'd 
ignore  it. 

The  fact  is  that  this  nation  of  Hispanic  con¬ 
sumers  is  housed  entirely  within  our  own 
borders,  which  makes  it  quite  easy  to  reach. 
It's  young  and  growing,  has  lots  of  money, 
and  is  interested  in  buying  your  goods  and 
services.  So  why  aren't  you  doing  something 
about  it? 

You'll  be  quick  to  tell  me  you  already  are 
doing  something.  You've  hired  a  Hispanic  to 
head  up  the  Hispanic  marketing  effort,  and 
he's  working  with  your  Hispanic  advertising 
agency  to  really  capture  the  opportunity. 
This,  of  course,  is  tokenism  at  its  worst.  And 
that's  the  fundamental  problem.  Let's  face  it: 
Most  of  you  don't  take  marketing  to  Hispan¬ 
ics  seriously.  (I  bet  you  still  call  it  Hispanic 
marketing.) 

Do  any  of  these  symptoms  hit  close  to 
home?  One  year  you'll  increase  your  Hispanic 
marketing  budget  and  hire  a  team  of  Hispan¬ 
ics  to  support  your  efforts.  Then,  when  you 


are  off  plan,  you  cut  your  budget  and  get  rid 
of  your  Hispanic  team. 

Perhaps  your  Hispanic  team  is  working  in 
some  corner  cubicle  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  marketing  team,  and  every  year  when  it 
comes  time  to  develop  your  plans,  your  gen¬ 
eral  marketing  team  will  throw  a  few  His¬ 
panic  charts  (tactical  stuff)  in  the  back  of  the 
brand  plan  presentation  to  placate  senior 
management.  And  I'll  bet  you  don't  apply  the 
same  scientific  approach  you 
utilize  for  your  general  mar¬ 
ket  efforts  to  this  consumer 
segment.  Instead,  you  spend 
lots  of  resources  commission¬ 
ing  descriptive  research  and 
hiring  “Hispanic  experts"  who 
tell  you  these  consumers  are 
difficult  to  market  to. 

You  probably  let  your  His¬ 
panic  agency  take  your  gen¬ 
eral  market  brand  positioning 
and  test  it  with  a  few  con¬ 
sumers  in  focus  groups,  then  simply  translate 
it  into  Spanish.  From  there,  your  agency 
spends  the  rest  of  its  time — and  your 
money — figuring  out  how  to  create  glitzy, 
high-production  commercials  that  win 
awards  in  AdAge's  Hispanic  Creative  Adver¬ 
tising  Award  contest.  Winning  a  Hispanic 
Addy  doesn't  mean  success.  Selling  more  stuff 
means  success. 

The  fundamental  sickness  is  lack  of  con¬ 
viction.  You  need  to  truly  commit  to  this 
opportunity  and  maintain  continuity  to 
effectively  market  to  Hispanics.  And  you 
must  act  strategically.  Outsourcing  your 


Hispanic 
consumers 
are  40  million 
strong  and 
spend  nearly 
three-quarters 
of  a  trillion 
dollars  a  year. 


thinking  to  an  ad  firm  won't  yield  the  results 
you  want.  But  if  you  do  decide  to  take  charge 
of  your  marketing  to  Hispanics  initiatives, 
let  me  give  you  a  few  insights  to  consider. 

Acculturation  is  not  the  only  way  to 
segment.  Current  Hispanic  segmentation 
schemes  (namely  acculturation)  do  not  fit  all 
business  needs. 

Zig  where  your  competitors  zag.  Don't 
ignore  upcoming  markets.  What's  your 
investment  strategy  for  those  opportunity 
markets  where  your  competitors  are  more 
than  likely  underinvesting?  Have  you  heard 
of  the "new  South"? 

Think  nationally  but  activate  locally.  If  you 

develop  strategies  and  tactics  that  are  “aver¬ 
aged"  among  Hispanics,  your  strategy  and 
tactics  will  be  average.  Remember:  While 
your  Hispanic  strategy  might  be  the  same, 
the  way  you  activate  it  might  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  by  market. 

Advertising  is  not  the  silver  bullet.  Most  of 
you  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  on 
TV  and  print.  I  have  a  few  words  for  you: 
Goya,  Johnnie  Walker,  Western  Union  and 
7-Eleven.  They  understand  the  difference 
between  marketing  and  advertising. 

invest,  don't  spend.  I  get 
lots  ofblanlc  stares  when  I  ask 
CMOs  what  their  marketing 
ROI  is  for  Hispanics.  It  can, 
and  should,  be  measured. 
Especially  since  your  general 
market  investment  is  having 
an  impact  on  this  segment, 
and  you  don't  understand 
what  that  impact  is. 

"The  experience"  still  mat¬ 
ters.  Hispanics  actually  reward 
marketers  who  get  the  experi¬ 
ence  right.  But  you'll  pay  a  penalty  for  not 
getting  it  right  (and  don't  believe  the  His¬ 
panic  loyalty  myth  just  yet). 

In  the  end,  there  are  currently  two  types 
of  organizations:  the  ones  that  recognize 
Hispanics  as  a  nation  of  opportunity  (real  dol¬ 
lars)  but  haven't  done  anything  about  it;  and 
ones  that  are  on  the  Hispanic  "bandwagon" 
but  haven't  yet  fallen  off.  I  hope  you  possess 
the  conviction  to  be  the  exception  to  both.  • 

Sergio  Zyman  is  chairman  and  founder  of  Zyman 
Group  ( www.zyman.com ).  Send  feedback  to 
insider@cxo.com. 
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A  daily  wrap  up  of  marketing  news. 
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MEASURE  TWICE, 

CUT ONCE 


Getting  Personal 

Hewlett-Packard  refines  e-marketing  to 
deliver  targeted  content  to  customers 


One  casualty  of  the  spam  wars?  E-mail  campaigns,  say  some  mar¬ 
keters.  Dogged  by  unwanted  messages,  consumers  became  quick  to 
delete  e-mail  promotions,  regardless  of  their  quality  and  relevance. 
As  opt-in  rates  plummeted,  so  did  marketers'  confidence  in  the 
medium,  and  three  years  ago  many  companies  were  shucking  it. 

Not  Hewlett-Packard.  Instead,  it  continued  to  refine  its 
e-marketing  campaigns,  expanding  its  subscription  list, 
increasing  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  content  offerings, 
and  raising  the  level  of  personalization.  T  oday ,  H  P  has  RO I 
to  boast  about.  Since  it  started  personalized  e-marketing 
in  2002,  its  call  center  savings  have  quadrupled  and  aver¬ 
age  revenue  per  customer  has  more  than  tripled. 

"The  fact  that  HP  focused  on  continuing  to  build  very 
effective  personalized  e-mail  marketing  is  to  their  credit, 
because  many  of  us  do  in  fact  opt  in  to  a  few  relationships  with 
suppliers,"  says  Patricia  Seybold,  president  of  The  Patricia  Sey- 
bold  Group.  "And  whether  or  not  we  do  is  completely  dependent  on 
whether  we  trust  the  supplier." 

To  build  that  trust,  HP  started  small  and  gradually 
expanded,  according  to  Stephanie  Acker-Moy,  VP  for 
internet  and  marketing  services.  First,  a  simple  need 
was  identified:  The  call  center  was  receiving  a 
high  volume  of  inquiries  about  product 
upgrades.  To  meet  that  demand, 

Acker-Moy's  group  began  offer¬ 
ing  an  e-mail  newsletter  with 
support  information  about 
the  company's  PCs,  printers 
and  servers.  The  newsletter 


LESSONS  LEARNED 


I  lUvVo 


Hewlett-Packard's  experience  sn 

it's  possible  to  implement  personalized 
e-marketing  in  a  profitable  way.  The  keys 
to  success? 

Start  small  and  grow. 

focus  on  getting  the  content 
right. 

Build  your  own  subscriber  list. 


targeted  B2B  buyers  who  had 
registered  their  HP  products 
online.  Website  visitors  could 
also  sign  up  for  the  e-mail  serv¬ 
ice.  HP  tailored  the  content  to 
individual  buyers  based  on  the 
products  they  registered  or 
expressed  interest  in  when  they 
signed  up. 

Acker-Moy's  team  carefully 
monitored  buyers'  click¬ 
through  rates  from  the  newsletter.  As  subscriber  data  was  collected 
and  analyzed,  HP  slowly  increased  content  to  include 
information  about  new  products  and  case  studies 
by  industry  or  area,  such  as  data  warehousing. 

"The  more  we  learned  about  individual  prefer¬ 
ences,  the  more  content  we  fed  them,"  she 
says. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  was  getting 
HP's  various  products  and  solutions  mar¬ 
keters — who  wrote  the  newsletter  articles — 
to  heed  customer  feedback.  This  wasn't  a 
technological  challenge:  HP  had  no  problem 
amassing  click-through  rates  and 
data  on  buyers'  interests. 

Continued  i 


Internet  and  Marketing 
Services  VP  Stephanie 
Acker-Moy  worked 
with  HP's  products  and 
solutions  marketers 
to  tweak  newsletter 
content. 
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Rather,  it  was  a  management  chal¬ 
lenge,  which  Acker-Moy  tackled  with 
a  change-management  technique.  She 
called  frequent  meetings  with  product 
and  solutions  groups — both  at  the 
management  and  staff  levels.  She 
showed  them  which  content  received 
a  lot  of  traffic  and  which  did  not.  "If 
there  were  five  articles  in  the  newslet¬ 
ter  that  did  not  get  much  attention, 
we'd  point  these  out  and  say  we  don't 
want  to  run  them,"  she  says. 

HP  then  began  offering  newsletter 
subscribers  the  option  of  customiz¬ 
ing  their  view  of  its  website.  The 
subscriber  profiles  used  to  tailor 
newsletters  were  also  used  to  build 
individualized  tables  of  content  on 
the  website.  A  buyer  interested  in 
printers  could  now  log  in  and  have 
quick  access  to  all  site  content  relating 
to  printers.  Once  the  newsletter  and 
the  website  worked  in  tandem,  HP 
scaled  the  campaign  in  2003  and  2004 
to  include  not  just  individual  buyers 
but  enterprise  accounts  as  well. 

"We  were  able  to  leverage  this  same 
newsletter  and  website  infrastructure 
and  apply  it  to  accounts,"  says  Acker- 
Moy.  A  handful  of  its  largest  accounts 
received  ultra-personalized  treatment 
with  unique  content:  interviews  with 
the  client's  CIO,  for  example. 

The  program  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  conversion  rates.  The  rate 
for  customers  with  account-specific 
newsletters  and  websites  tripled, 
while  the  rate  for  the  handful  of 
enterprise  customers  with  the  high¬ 
est  level  of  personalization  increased 
tenfold. 

HP  is  now  focused  on  increasing 
the  number  of  newsletter  subscribers 
and  expanding  the  campaign  interna¬ 
tionally.  It  also  continues  to  refine  its 
subscriber  list.  Acker-Moy  compared 
HP's  own  list  against  those  purchased 
for  past  campaigns  and  found  the  for¬ 
mer  was  more  effective.  'We  know  we 
have  a  very  valuable  list,  because  it  is  a 
much  more  loyal  group,"  she  says. 

-Samar  Farah 


RECRUITMENT 


Star  Search 


Marketing  competition  helps  L'Oreal  scout  for  talent 


Jean  Claude 
Le  Grand 


JEAN-CLAUDE  LE  GRAND,  director  Of 
corporate  strategic  recruitment  for  L'Oreal, 
holds  up  a  cosmetic  cream  sample.  He  says 
how  a  job  applicant  responds  to  the  prod¬ 
uct— by  reading  the  label  or  by  opening  the 
sample  up  and  rubbing  the  cream  into  her 
hands— tells  him  more  in  two  minutes  than  a 
two-hour  interview  might.There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence,  Le  Grand  says,  between  talking  about 
marketing  and  immers¬ 
ing  yourself  in  a  prod¬ 
uct  to  sell  it  with 
passion. 

Recruiting  young 
marketers  with  a  pas¬ 
sionate  mind-set  is  an 
objective  of  the  L'Oreal 
Brandstorm  Marketing 
Award  Competition, 
through  which  the 
company  recruits  entry-level  marketing  hires. 
L'Oreal  plucked  141  new  employees  from  the 
2005  contest. 

The  worldwide  competition  challenges 
college  students  with  designing  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  for  an  existing  L'Oreal  brand,  complete 
with  an  integrated  marketing  and  communi¬ 
cations  plan.  The  winners  go  to  Paris  to  pres¬ 
ent  their  pitch,  business  plan  and  product 
ideas  to  a  jury  of  experts  led  by  L'Oreal  Global 
Chairman  and  CEO  Lindsay  Owen-Jones. 

Why  does  L'Oreal  invest  in  judging 
student  presentations?  Le  Grand  says 
it's  one  manifestation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  the  company  places  on  recruit¬ 
ing  top  marketing  talent.  Even  in  tough 
years,  Le  Grand  says,  L'Oreal  refuses 
to  freeze  recruitment.  "We  are  on 
campuses  all  the  time,  trying  to  select 
the  best  people,"  he  says. 

Le  Grand  says  Owen-Jones  pays 
close  attention  to  recruitment,  con¬ 
sidered  a  key  engine  of  future  growth 
and  success  for  the  company.  "We 
invest  in  advertising  to  promote  the 
image  of  the  brand;  we  also  invest  in 
cultivating  talent,"  says  Le  Grand. 


One  of  those  hires  is  Mili  Icecreamwala,  a 
New  York  University  graduate  and  member 
of  the  2005  U.S.  Brandstorm  team,  who 
joined  L'Oreal's  Luxury  Division  as  a  market¬ 
ing  assistant  in  July.  Brandstorm  gave  Ice¬ 
creamwala  a  chance  to  prove  herself  to 
L'Oreal.  It  also  gave  L'Oreal  a  chance  to  win 
over  a  promising  applicant:  "Brandstorm 
helped  me  learn  more  about  L'Oreal,"  says 
icecreamwala.  "It  gave  me  a  hands-on 
approach  to  marketing." 

Running  a  worldwide  talent  competition 
isn't  easy,  but  L'Oreal's  success  in  using  its 
program  as  a  recruitment  tool  shows  such 
contests  can  be  a  win-win.  "What  L'Oreal  is 
doing  with  Brandstorm  is  very  smart.  They  are 
grooming  their  future 
marketers,"  says  Alli¬ 
son  Hemming,  founder 
and  president  of  The 
Hired  Guns,  a  market¬ 
ing  recruiting  company. 
Hemming  says  an 
uptick  in  demand  for 
marketers,  combined 
with  a  hiring  slowdown 
during  the  last  recession,  has  left  employers 
understaffed  at  the  career  ladder's  lower 
rungs.  Brandstorm,  she  says,  gives  L'Oreal  a 
recruitment  edge  by  helping  it  identify  and 
retain  talented  prospects. 

-Aaron  Dalton 


Mili  Icecreamwala 


Projected  revenue  generated  by  the  pay-per- 
call  advertising  market  by  2009.  Pay-per-call 
revenue  could  range  as  high  as  $4  billion, 
depending  on  market  penetration  and  the 
average  price  per  call. 

SOURCE:  The  Kelsey  Group 
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It’s  all  about  building 
relationships 


When  traditional  methods  can’t  fully  express  your  marketing  message,  custom 
solutions  from  CMG  deliver  your  message  in  integrated,  multimedia  communications 
that  resonate  with  strategic  decision  makers.  Each  of  our  programs  feature  high- 
quality  content  and  compelling  case  studies  that  deepen  relationships,  educate 
and  influence  your  customers  and  prospects.  From  advertorials,  customer 
magazines  and  webcasts  to  content  for  your  website  (featuring  licensed  IDG  content 
and  original  stories],  our  breadth  of  experience  is  at  your  fingertips.  Take  your 
relationship-building  efforts  beyond  advertising. 


For  more  information  and  samples  of  our  work,  please  contact 
Mary  Gregory  508. 98B. 6765  or  Michael  Siggins  508. 388. 6763 
http://www.cio.com/custompub 
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ADVERTORIALS 


BOOKS 


Pitchingthe 
Power  of  Insight 


Most  authors  of  marketing  books  save 
their  best  strategies  for  the  marketing 
of  the  books  themselves;  many  repack¬ 
age  unremarkable  lessons  into  heavily 
promoted  yet  bland  memoirs.  Then  We 
Set  His  Ha  i  ron  Fi  re:  Insights  and  Acci¬ 
dents  from  a  HaU-of-Fame  Career  in 
Advertising  (Portfolio, 

September  2005, 

$24.95)  bucks  this 
trend.  Former  BBDO 
North  America  Chair¬ 
man  and  Chief  Cre¬ 
ative  Officer  Phil 
Dusenberry  shares 
simple  yet  powerful 
principles  that  should 
help  anyone  building 
an  enduring  brand. 

"This  is  a  book  about 
insights  in  business — 
how  we  get  them,  how 
we  recognize  them,  how  we  keep  them 
coming,"  writes  Dusenberry.  He  differ¬ 
entiates  insights,  which  are  rare  and 
valuable,  from  ideas,  which  are  ulti¬ 
mately  intellectual  commodities.  "In 
the  advertising  business,  a  good  idea 
can  inspire  agreat  commercial.  But  a 
good  insight  can  fuel  a  thousand  ideas,  a 
thousand  commercials." 

To  prove  this  point,  Dusenberry 
recalls  the  moment  he  and  a  colleague 
conceived  the  famed  GE  tagline,  "We 
bring  good  things  to  life."  More  than  a 
catchy  slogan,  this  idea  represented  a 
way  of  thinking  about  the  essence  of 
the  company  that  subsequently 
informed  the  creation  of  countless 
advertisements  and  promotions. 

Dusenberry  also  offers  advice  on 
how  to  generate  insights,  stating  that 
quality  insights  emerge  from  meaning¬ 
ful  research.  While  not  hewing  rigidly 
to  one  methodology,  he  argues  that 
research  must  reveal  an  authentic 
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understanding  of  what  customers 
really  want.  Case  in  point:  an  insight 
into  the  pride  Guinness  drinkers  feel 
about  the  brew — and  what  they  are 
willing  to  do  for  it — led  to  a  famous  cam¬ 
paign  that  trumpeted  the  time  it  took 
for  the  beer  to  settle  in  the  glass.  Coun¬ 
terintuitive?  Yes,  but 
spot  on  for  the  brand. 

Dusenberry  cautions 
brand  leaders  to  act 
only  on  those  insights 
that  "move  the  needle," 
or  get  results.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  BBDO  had 
Doritos  as  a  client,  the 
research  revealed  extra¬ 
ordinary  brand  loyalty 
among  a  narrow  niche 
of  customers  for  the 
nacho  cheese  flavor. 
This  led  to  a  subsequent 
campaign — "Munch  all  you  want.  Well 
make  more." — that  resulted  in  a  surge  in 
consumption  by  these  customers. 

Readers  will  value  Dusenberry 's  tal¬ 
ent  for  illustrating  his  advice  by  telling 
great  stories.  From  showing  how  he  and 
his  colleagues  conceived  "It's  Morning 
in  America"  for  Ronald  Reagan's  run 
for  re-election,  to  creat¬ 
ing  the  "Visa:  It's 
everywhere  you  want 
to  be"  campaign,  he 
brings  to  life  the 
process  of  making 
brands  stick.  Just  as 
BBDO's  signature  ads 
were  a  marriage  of  logi¬ 
cal  persuasion  with 
emotional  drama,  this 
book  resonates  with 
lessons  that  will  stick 
long  after  the  last  page 
is  turned. 

-Tom  Ehrenfeld 


Former  BBDO  North  America 
Chairman  and  Chief  Creative  Offi¬ 
cer  Phil  Dusenberry  spoke  with 
CMO  on... 

Making  key  decisions  as  an 
outsider:  "Good  companies  and  particularly, 
good  brand  managers,  are  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  'outside  insights.'  They  have  good  ideas 
and  strategies,  but  they  are  willing  to  pay  good 
money  for  the  Holy  Grail.  The  Pepsi  Generation 
ad  campaign,  for  example,  where  we  exalted 
the  user  rather  than  sanctifying  the  product, 
was  mind-blowing.  I  rememberthe  client  at  the 
time,  sitting  there  dumbfounded  that  anyone 
would  take  a  tack  like  that.  But  because  it  was 
so  unique,  it  raised  Pepsi  past  the  competition 
of  Coca-Cola." 

The  importance  of  loyalty:  "A  brand  must 
form  a  covenant,  a  contract  of  sorts  between 
the  brand  and  the  consumer.  People  want  to 
have  someth i ng  to  associate  with  that  is 
beyond  price.  People  see  the  brand  as  a  badge, 
a  personal  expression  that  they  proudly  display 
and  won't  change.  Those  are  things  that  a  pri¬ 
vate  label  can't  give  you." 

Why  research  matters:  "The  best  research 
gets  under  the  skin  of  the  consumers  and 
reveals  a  deep  understanding  of  what  they  are 
looking  for.  Simply  asking  people  what  they  want 
causes  them  to  play  back  what  they've  heard 
from  advertisers.  But  askingthem  to  complain 
about  a  product  gets  you  genuine  answers.  And 
personally,  I  prefer  10  one-on-one  interviews 
with  consumers  to  a  thousand  focus  groups, 
where  one  loud  voice  leads  the  pack.”  -IE. 


rolnsights 

U  jJJn  today's  world,  everything 
boils  down  to  ROI.  YOU  don't 

have  to  wait  for  a  branding 
campaign  to  be  completed  two 
or  three  years  down  the  road. 

You  have  enough  leading  indicators 
to  know  whether  it's  going  to  be 
successful  or  not."  -arun  sinha,  cmo, 


-ARUN  SINHA,  CMO, 
PITNEY  BOWES 
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Empower  yourself  with 
great  business-to-business 
marketing  tools.  Answer  your 
business-to-business  marketing 
questions  with  effective  solutions 
from  Claritas.  Our  comprehensive 
business  data  and  robust  software, 
Claritas  BusinessPoint™,  help  you 
know  your  audience  so  you  can 
tailor  your  marketing  programs 
to  them.  Depth  of  knowledge 
gives  you  the  leverage  you  need 
to  reach  and  retain  your  most 
profitable  customers  and  prospects. 

And,  through  our  special  analytics 
company,  Integras,  you  can  create 
a  business-to-business  solution  that 
is  specific  to  your  company — the 
ultimate  in  precision  marketing! 

Find  out  more  about  our 
solutions  and  try  them  out 
FREE!  Call  866-613-6631  or  visit 
www.claritasmarketing.com/cmo 
for  details. 


Really 

Know 

Your  Business 


“BusinessPoint  is  awesome 
— we've  been  struggling 
to  get  a  list  with  streets 
as  the  boundary.  So  I  drew 
a  polygon ,  set  the  filters, 
and  voila.  Very  Impressive” 

Brian  Forster,  Systems  Analyst,  XL-Marketing 


LLAKMAb 

Adding  Intelligence  to  Information 


what 


IS 


DYNAMIC  PRICING? 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  CHARGING  different  customers  different  prices  for  the 
same  product  or  service — known  as  dynamic  pricing — is  a  lot  like  get¬ 
ting  back  into  bed  with  an  old  flame:  full  of  promise  and  excitement,  yet 
fraught  with  risk.  While  companies  look  to  dynamic  pricing  to  increase 
profit  margins,  they  must  also  grapple  with  the  real  possibility  of  losing 
customers  who  view  the  practice  as  unfair.  Despite  this  concern,  this 
tactic  is  generating  an  increasing  amount  of  buzz  these  days  because 
technology  has  made  it  simpler  to  do. 


What  are  some  examples  of  dynamic 
pricing? 

Charging  travelers  different  fares  for  the 
same  flight,  setting  prices  for  sporting 
events  based  on  the  quality  of  the  opponents 
and  charging  borrowers  different  interest 
rates  based  on  their  credit  histories. 

Is  this  a  new  concept? 

No.  Dynamic  pricing  is  as  old  as  commerce. 
Think  of  the  markets  in  Marrakesh  where 
buyers  haggle  with  merchants  over  the  price 
of  spices  and  rugs.  That's  dynamic  pricing, 
says  Peter  Fader,  a  marketing  professor  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School.  It's  getting  so  much  attention  today 
because  of  technology.  Software  programs 
using  sophisticated  statistical  models  and 
algorithms  can  crunch  all  the  factors  that  go 
into  determining  something's  price,  includ¬ 
ing  market  trends,  competitors'  prices,  the 
cost  to  produce  and  sell  the  item,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  demographic  information  and  past 
purchasing  history.  Companies  can  now  dis¬ 
seminate  an  individual  price  instantly  to  the 
Web,  to  cash  registers  and  store  shelves  in  a 
B2C  environment,  or  to  order-management 
systems  and  handheld  computers  in  a  B2B 
setting. 

why  is  it  controversial? 

Americans  are  accustomed  to  "fixed  pricing," 
where  everyone  pays  the  same  amount  for 
the  same  item,  regardless  of  income,  price 


sensitivity  or  demographics.  Also,  many 
consumers  don't  realize  that  dynamic  pric¬ 
ing  is  legal,  according  to  Fader.  They  perceive 
it  as  discriminatory  (which  it  can  be  if,  for 
example,  the  interest  rate  a  mortgage  broker 
charges  is  based  solely  on  the  customer's 
race).  However,  the  popularity  of  eBay  and 
Priceline.com — where  customers  set  the 
price  for  what  is  being  sold — has  helped 
some  consumers  become  more  accepting 
of  dynamic  pricing. 

If  it's  controversial,  why  are  marketers 
interested  in  doing  it? 

Competitive  pressure  and  the  uncertain 
economy  are  forcing  companies  to  look 
under  every  stone  for  money.  And  the 
upside  is  huge.  When  making  pricing  deci¬ 
sions,  marketers  are  often  torn  between 
selling  more  goods  at  the  expense  of  mar¬ 
gins  and  increasing  margins  at  the 
expense  of  volumes,  says  Z.  John  Zhang, 
an  associate  marketing  professor  at 
Wharton.  Zhang  says  dynamic  pricing 
gives  marketers  the  flexibility  to  pursue 
margins  and  sales  volumes  simultane¬ 
ously,  and  that  increases  profits.  Compa¬ 
nies  that  experiment  with  dynamic 
pricing  could  lose  a  few  customers,  says 
Fader,  "but  the  gains  from  the  many, 
many  customers  who  don't  care  would 
far  outweigh  the  losses." 

Are  there  ways  to  do  dynamic 


pricing  without  losing  customers? 

Yes.  One  is  to  make  customers  who  pay  a 
higher  price  feel  they're  getting  more  for 
their  money.  For  instance,  travelers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  more  on  first- 
class  plane  tickets  even  though  the  ticket 
doesn't  get  them  to  their  destination  any 
faster  than  the  folks  flying  economy,  says 
Zhang.  What  it  does  get  them  are  perks  such 
as  complimentary  drinks  and  more  comfort¬ 
able  seats.  Dynamic  pricing  also  lends  itself 
to  products  that  are  purchased  infrequently, 
such  as  cars  or  luxury  goods,  because  con¬ 
sumers  are  less  likely  to  remember  how 
much  they  paid  or  to  compare  prices  with 
friends.  Finally,  segment  customers  appro¬ 
priately  and  don't  charge  higher  prices  to 
those  who  are  price-sensitive.  Otherwise, 
you'll  definitely  alienate  customers. 

We're  moving  to  dynamic  pricing. 
What  should  we  tell  customers? 

You  don't  have  to  tell  consumers  that  you're 
engaging  in  dynamic  pricing,  but  it  doesn't 
hurt  to  explain  the  rationale  behind  your 
pricing  strategies,  says  Fader.  Such  explana¬ 
tions  will  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
people  feel  that  your  pricing  is  fair. 

- Meridith  Levinson 


Time  of  day  when  online  consumers 
who  view  display  ads  are  least  likely  to 
respond.  Those  who  see  ads  during  the 
workday  and  early  evening  are  more 
likely  than  those  who  see  ads  between 
midnight  and  dawn  to  make  a  pur¬ 
chase,  fill  out  registrations  or  otherwise 
convert.  source:  Atlas 
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Ironically,  adding  radio 
gives  your  customers 
a  clearer  picture. 


Rad) 

ADVERTISING  BUREAU 


A  new  consumer  research  study  by  the  Radio  Effectiveness  Lab  found  swapping  out  one  of  two  TV  ads  for 
two  radio  ads  boosted  brand  recall  by  34%.  Replacing  one  of  two  newspaper  ads  with  two  radio  ads 
almost  tripled  recall*  Talk  about  a  clear  case  for  synergy.  For  the  full  report  citing  the  benefits  of  adding 
radio  to  your  mix  go  to  http://www.radioadlab.org.  Or  email  us  at  marketing@rab.com.  We’ll  turn  you  on  to 
the  power  of  radio  advertising. 
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Major  U.S.  banks  are  banking  on  us. 
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more  relevant,  more  effective  and  more  profitable. 
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Animal  House 
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_ by  lew  McCreary 

If  you  don't  read  this  column,  we'll  shoot  this  author 


AND  SPEAKING  OF  the  National  Lampoon, 
who  here  doesn't  remember  the  most  heart¬ 
lessly  inspired  magazine  cover  in  history? 

A  classically  winsome  mutt  stares  down 
the  barrel  of  a  pistol  poking  into  the  frame 
from  the  magazine's  left  margin.  The 
cover  line  reads:  “If  You  Don't  Buy  This 
Magazine,  We'll  Kill  This  Dog." 

Marketers  have  always  understood  the 
potency  of  the  human-to-pet  connection. 
You  can  use  a  dog — or  a  cat  or  a  camel — to  sell 
stuff.  The  relationships  of  people  with  their 
pets  are  both  deep  and  uncomplicated.  (By 
uncomplicated,  I  mean  that  these  relation¬ 
ships  tend  not  to  suffer  from,  say,  the  arte¬ 
rial  plaque  of  conflict  and  resentment  that  in 
a  marriage  often  leads  to  divorce.)  Our  dogs 
and  cats — and,  I  suppose,  cockatiels,  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs — are  halcyon  objects  of 
affection,  and  in  this  way  they  are  suited  to 
become  iconic  shills  of  considerable  value. 

We  begin  with  “his  master's  voice,"  the 
campaign  in  which  the  RCA  dog,  Nipper,  sat 
with  his  head  attentively  cocked  toward  the 
horn  of  an  old  Victrola  (before  becoming 
RCA's  dog  by  acquisition,  N ipper  belonged  to 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.).  In  Nipper's 
rapt  pose  there  is  an  implied  endorsement  of 
the  Victrola's  sonic  fidelity.  It's  subtle  and 
clever.  And  so  what  if  the  dog  is  too  stupid  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  human  being 
and  a  record  player.  That  dog  won  hearts  and 
minds,  and  opened  wallets,  for  eons. 

Dogs  convey  so  many  cherished  emotional 
values.  They  are  uncritically  devoted,  mod¬ 
est  in  their  needs,  happy  to  trade  their  open 
affection  for  shelter  and  mediocre  food.  They 
will  shower  even  the  most  despicable  people 
with  lavish  attention.  And  that  is  why  we'd 


all  hate  to  see  one  shot. 

Would  we  allow  Charlie  the  Tuna  to  be 
shot?  Doubtful.  In  terms  of  personality, 
Charlie  the  Tuna  is  actually  a  dog  (after  all, 
humans  spend  so  little  time  interacting  with 
tuna  that  it's  hard  to  know  how  to  express 
their  personalities).  Like  a  dog,  Charlie  is 
slavishly  devoted  to  his  master,  StarKist, 
but  StarKist  wants  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
This  is  sad,  but  it  successfully  confers  on 
StarKist  the  right  flavor  of  haughty  superi¬ 
ority.  (Readers  will  be  saddened  to  learn  that 
Charlie,  described  on  the  StarKist  website  as 
“America's  Favorite  Icon,"  was  apparently 
outvoted  by  the  Geico  Gecko  during  an 
Advertising  Week  iconography  competition. 
Sorry,  Charlie  indeed!) 

Rabbits  are  a  little  different.  There's  that 
famous  rabbit  segment  of  Roger  and  Me, 
polemicist-documentarian  Michael  Moore's 
film  about  General  Motors'  impact  on  the 
people  of  Flint,  Mich.  He  visits  a  family  that 
raises  rabbits  to  sell — as  a  sign  in  front  of  the 
house  makes  clear — either  as  "pets  or  meat." 
You  couldn't  do  that  with  a  dog  or  a  cat. 

In  fact,  there  are  two  divergent  rabbity 
paths.  One  is  the  path  of  innocent  nature, 
the  springtime  theme  of  fecundity  and 
rebirth  that  is  the  pagan  component  of 
Easter.  That  makes  a  rabbit  suitable  for 
iconic  use  by  the  makers  of  things  that  are 
meant  to  be  soft  or  delicate  (toilet  paper, 
facial  creams,  cotton  balls).  What  made  the 
killer  rabbit  of  Monty  Python  and  the  Holy 
Grail  fame  so  funny  was  that  it  played 
against  the  innocence  path. 

The  other  path  is,  well,  the  path  of  Bugs 
Bunny:  mischief,  insolence,  rebellion,  a 
savvy  instinct  for  survival.  Consider  the 


inspiring  durability  of  the  Energizer  Bunny. 
Both  the  animated  rabbit  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  concept  are  still  running,  as  they  say. 

EB  is  unflappable,  cool  (often  beating  its 
drum  in  shades),  and  pretty  much  superior 
to  whatever  scene  it  intrudes  upon.  You 
could  certainly  get  away  with  threatening 
to  shoot  the  Energizer  Bunny,  but  the  Vegas 
odds  would  establish  you  as  the  underdog. 
EB  is  a  classic  of  the  Bugs  tradition. 

I'd  almost  rather  not  get  into  cats  at  all. 
Although  I've  known  many  dogs,  I  com¬ 
pletely  lack  cred  as  a  cat  lover.  And  yet  cats 
are  rife  in  advertising,  Morris  being  of  course 
the  most  famous.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  to 
give  him  that  name  and  that  voice.  People 
named  Morris  must  perforce  be  finicky 
because  their  names  are  phonetically  sugges¬ 
tive  of  same.  And  the  voice — bored,  petulant, 
tedious — suggests  high  expectationsjust 
waiting  to  be  dashed.  So  when  the  9Lives 
turns  out  to  be  “dee-lish,"  Morris's  inflection 
of  delight  seems  all  the  more  genuine. 

Despite  my  nonaffinity  with  felines,  I 
was  still  pretty  horrified  to  see  the  (strongly 
disavowed)  viral  sensation,  presented  as 
a  Ford  commercial,  in  which  a  cat  is  appar¬ 
ently  decapitated  by  the  moon  roof  of  a  Ford 
Sportka,  a  hatchback  sold  in  Europe.  It  looks 
convincing,  but  it  isn't  real.  People  who  find 
this  wicked  little  treat  online  are  either  out¬ 
raged,  revolted  or  delighted  by  its  malicious 
whimsy.  In  effect,  they've  done  to  the  cat, 
just  for  cool  lacks,  what  the  National  Lam¬ 
poon  only  threatened  to  do  to  the  dog  in 
order  to  sell  magazines.  • 


Editorial  Director  Lew  McCreary  can  be  reached  at 
mccreary@cxo.  com. 
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SAS  gives  1-800-FLOWERS.COM 


II 


KNOW 


how  to  cultivate  brand  loyalty  through  quality  customer  relationships. 


A  pioneer  on  the  Internet,  1-800-FLOWERS.COM  is  now  a  leading  multichannel  retailer  with  more  than 
15  million  customers.  Brand  loyalty  -  rooted  in  personal,  one-to-one  customer  relationships  -  has  helped  the 
company  flourish.  And  that’s  where  SAS  comes  in.  With  SAS  business  intelligence  and  analytics  software, 
1-800-FLOWERS.COM  can  quickly  understand  customer  behaviors,  target  products  and  offers,  and 
predict  results  that  strengthen  its  overall  CRM  strategy.  The  result?  A  15  percent  increase  in  customer 
retention.  To  learn  more  about  1-800-FLOWERS.COM  and  other  SAS  success  stories  that  go  Beyond  BIT 
call  1  866  680  7120  or  visit  our  Web  site.  - 


vyfww.sas.com/flourish 
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It's  amazing  how  quick  and  easy  year-end  planning  activities 
become  when  you  have  accurate  metrics,  reliable  analysis  and  a 
crystal  clear  picture  of  your  ROI. 

Web-smart  marketing  executives  rely  on  WebTrends  for  a  complete 
view  of  their  results,  helping  them  plan  their  marketing  budgets  wisely. 
That  way,  they  have  more  time  for  the  things  they'd  rather  be  doing 
with  their  teams  during  the  upcoming  holidays,  like  celebrating! 


SGet  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  "ClickZ:  Best  of  Web 
Analytics  Guide"  and  let  WebTrends  help  you  celebrate  better 
results,  www.webtrends.com/celebrate 
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